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GREAT  MEN  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL 

By  DAVID  BRYSON  DELAVAN,  M.D.,  New  York 

In  our  former  articles  we  considered  the  spirit  which 
inspired  Mr.  James  Lenox  and  his  associates  in  the  founding 
of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  we  gave  a  somewhat  in¬ 
timate  account  of  the  institution  during  the  first  four  or 
five  years  of  its  history.  The  story  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  reference  to  the  brilliant  group  of  physicians 
composing  its  original  Consulting  Staff.  The  selection  of 
these  gentlemen  was  effected  by  Mr.  Lenox  mainly  through 
the  counsel  of  his  friend  and  physician,  Dr.  Oliver  White, 
aided  by  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  whose  influence  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  also  of  the  Attending  Staff  was  strongly  felt. 

As  originally  organized  in  1871,  the  Consulting  Staff 
consisted  of  Dr.  Alonzo  Clark,  Dr.  Oliver  White,  Dr. 
George  A.  Peters,  and  Dr.  John  J.  Crane.  Drs.  Clark,  Peters 
and  Crane  were  replaced  in  1876  by  Dr.  Jared  Linsly,  Dr. 
Gurdon  Buck,  Dr.  William  H.  Van  Buren  and  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Detmold.  All  these  gentlemen  were  prominent  and 
influential  physicians.  Several  were  men  of  the  highest 
distinction,  notably  Dr.  Gurdon  Buck.  The  Presbyterian 
Hospital  appealed  to  them  as  an  institution  of  great  promise, 
to  which  they  were  glad  to  lend  the  dignity  of  their  names 
and  to  render  the  support  of  their  active  interest.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  Hospital's  existence  the  acknowledged 
superiority  of  its  Medical  Staff  challenged  the  attention 
and  the  respect  of  the  community.  It  is  right,  therefore, 
that  the  memory  of  the  characters  and  the  careers  of  those 
composing  it  should  be  perpetuated  and  permanently  re¬ 
membered  in  the  history  of  the  Hospital.  Moreover,  the 
story  of  their  lives  is  replete  with  suggestions  to  those 
who,  two  generations  later,  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
times,  manners,  and  men  so  different.  Notwithstanding 
these  differences,  many  of  them  radical  and  some  of  them 
startling,  it  must  appear  that  the  same  principles  of  in¬ 
tegrity,  intelligence,  and  indomitable  industry  are  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  success  with  us  as  they  were  to  our  fathers.  In 
the  possession  of  these  qualities  the  consultants  of  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  were  shining  examples.  The  fact 
that  they  represented  the  best  element  of  the  good  original 
American  stock  is  also  significant.  While  all  of  them  were 
men  of  distinction  it  is  right  that  those  should  be  first 
considered  who  were  earliest  and  most  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  organization  of  the  Hospital. 
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OLIVER  WHITE,  M.D. 

Dr.  Oliver  White  was  born  in  Somers,  Westchester 
County,  New  York,  April  9,  1810. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  the  spirit  of  the  true 
physician  is  inherited.  Oliver  White  was  in  a  remarkable 
degree  born  to  the  profession.  While  other  instances  of 
the  kind  have  not  been  infrequent,  the  story  of  his  family 
is  particularly  noteworthy.  His  first  ancestor  to  reach 
this  country  came  over  in  the  “Mayflower”  as  a  member 
of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  and  was  father  of  Perigrine  White, 
the  first  child  born  after  the  Pilgrims’  landing.  Dr.  Oliver 
White  was  not  descended  from  Perigrine  but  from  an¬ 
other  son  of  the  same  family.  His  grandfather,  Ebenezer 
White,  had  five  sons,  three  of  whom  were  physicians.  These 
were  Ebenezer  White,  Jr.,  of  Somers;  Harry  White,  of 
Yorktown,  N.  Y.,  and  Bartow  White,  of  Fishkill  Village, 
Putnam  County,  N.  Y.  Lewis  and  Theodosius  were  farmers. 
Ebenezer,  Jr.,  married  Amy  Green,  daughter  of  an  old  and 
highly  respected  family  of  the  English  colony  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  settled  in  1641.  The  couple  made  their  home  in 
Somers,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  then  as  today,  nestled 
among  verdant  hills,  a  charming  type  of  the  quiet,  peaceful 
English  village.  Ten  children  were  born  to  them,  seven 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Two  of  the  sons  died  in  infancy. 
Of  the  remaining  five,  three  became  physicians — Bartow 
White,  of  Yorktown;  Lewis  Howell  White,  of  Fishkill,  and 
Oliver  White  of  New  York.  Lewis  succeeded  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  uncle,  Bartow  White,  of  Fishkill,  who  retired 
after  a  'service  of  forty  years,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  as  an  able  physician  and  an  influential  member  of 
his  community,  then  composed  of  some  of  the  best  families 
of  the  state.  The  career  of  Lewis  White  was  well  worthy 
of  his  predecessor.  Beloved  and  esteemed  wherever  known, 
his  sturdy  integrity,  warmly  sympathetic  nature,  and  prac¬ 
tical  wisdom  as  a  physician  made  him  at  once  the  trusted 
guardian  and  the  oracle  of  the  place.  Like  his  predecessor, 
he  spent  his  life  in  an  active  practice  of  more  than  forty 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  late  Dr.  Lewis 
Howell  White,  who,  ably  maintaining  the  traditions  of  his 
family  and  serving  an  equal  length  of  time  in  Fishkill, 
the  village  of  his  birth,  died  about  four  years  ago.  Thus 
was  rounded  out  the  remarkable  incident  of  a  continuous 
service  of  medical  practice  by  one  family,  in  the  same 
location,  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
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Such  were  the  antecedents  and  the  associations  of 
Oliver  White.  The  medical  instinct  was  his  by  strong 
inheritance.  Also,  like  his  predecessors,  he  was  an  able 
adviser  in  general  affairs.  Coming  to  New  York  early  in 
his  career  he  acquired  an  excellent  practice  among  the  best 
families  of  his  neighborhood,  finally  purchasing  a  residence 
at  No.  52  West  12th  Street,  and  becoming  the  physician  of 
the  Lenox  family.  Mr.  James  Lenox  soon  discovered  that 
he  was  a  man  of  great  honesty  of  purpose,  soundness  of 
judgment,  and  excellent  foresight, — one  highly  sympathetic 
with  his  own  views  and  anxious  to  lend  every  aid  in  their 
execution.  He  extended  to  Dr.  White  his  fullest  con¬ 
fidence,  and  from  the  outset  consulted  him  intimately  in 
all  the  details  of  the  plans  and  the  organization  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital.  Although  not  as  distinguished  professionally  as  some 
of  his  fellow  members  of  the  Consulting  Staff,  it  was 
natural  that  when  the  staff  was  finally  organized  he  should 
have  been  given  a  place  upon  it.  In  the  selection  of  the 
Staff  Mr.  Lenox  relied  largely  upon  Dr.  White,  who  wisely 
sought  all  possible  assistance.  Chief  among  those  to  aid 
him  was  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  whose  rare  judgment  of  char¬ 
acter  and  wide  acquaintance  among  physicians  rendered 
him  a  particularly  valuable  guide.  Although  Dr.  Parker 
himself  was  unable  to  accept  a  place  upon  the  Medical 
Board  he  was  the  one  medical  representative  upon  the 
original  Board  of  Managers,  appointed  in  1868.  His  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  selection  of  the  Medical  Board,  with  that 
of  Dr.  White,  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other.  The 
important  part  which  Dr.  White  played  in  the  organization 
of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  was  justly  regarded  by  him¬ 
self  and  friends  as  the  most  important  achievement  of  his 
life. 

Through  an  inter-marriage  he  and  his  family  were 
known  to  me  from  my  infancy  and  it  was  by  him  that 
my  connection  with  the  Hospital  was  suggested. 

He  died  in  New  York  City  November  7th,  1879. 

WILLARD  PARKER,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Dr.  Willard  Parker  was  born  at  North  Lyndeborough, 
Southern  New  Hampshire,  in  1800.  When  he  was  five 
years  old  his  parents  moved  to  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts, 
where  his  ancestors  had  settled  early  in  1600.  There  the 
boy  worked  on  the  farm,  taught  school,  and  with  his  own 
earnings  paid  his  way  to  and  through  Harvard  College, 
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graduating  in  1826.  It  is  said  that  he  had  intended  to 
study  for  the  ministry  but  was  so  impressed  with  the  skill 
of  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  who  diagnosed  and  reduced  a 
strangulated  hernia  in  young  Parker’s  roommate,  that  he 
decided  to  study  medicine.  He  secured  an  appointment 
as  interne  at  the  Marine  Hospital  in  Chelsea,  receiving 
$13.00  a  month  during  his  two  years  of  service.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  Harvard  in  1830,  and  began 
the  teaching  of  surgery  at  once,  holding  the  following  ap¬ 
pointments  :  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  Colby 
University,  Maine,  1830-33 ;  Professor  of  Surgery,  Berk¬ 
shire  Medical  Institution,  1833-36;  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  1834-36 ;  Professor  of  Surgery,  Cincinnati, 
1836-37 ;  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  1839-69. 

Tn  1856  Dr.  Parker  was  appointed  Surgeon  to  the  New 
York  Hospital.  As  an  operator  he  was  skillful  and  suc¬ 
cessful.  He  was  ambidextrous  and  possessed  of  keen  eye¬ 
sight.  He  originated  the  operation  of  cystotomy  for  irri¬ 
table  bladder,  first  done  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  in  1850.  His 
most  important  contribution  to  surgery  was  his  recogni¬ 
tion  of  typhlitis  and  his  operation  for  its  relief.  This  was 
the  precurser  of  the  modern  surgery  of  the  appendix. 

As  a  lecturer,  he  had  the  faculty  of  selecting  the  im¬ 
portant  details  and  of  successfully  impressing  them  by 
means  of  apt  illustrations  coupled  with  a  fine  personal 
presence  and  a  courteous  and  affable  manner.  He  loved  to 
teach.  Lyman  Abbott  'says  of  him :  “He  was  an  earnest 
Christian  man  and  as  much  interested  in  preserving  health 
as  in  curing  disease.  In  this  respect  he  was  in  advance  of 
his  time.  Pie  impressed  me  with  the  truth  that  the  laws 
of  health  are  as  much  the  laws  of  God  as  are  the  com¬ 
mandments,  and  that  it  is  as  truly  a  sin  to  violate  the  laws 
of  health  as  to  violate  the  ten  commandments.”  His  work 
for  public  hygiene  and  for  temperance  was  untiring. 

He  became  Emeritus  Professor  in  the  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons  in  1870,  and  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  Princeton  in  that  year.  He  was  President  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1856,  for  many  years 
an  active  member  of  the  Pathological  Society,  and  Con¬ 
sultant  to  St.  Luke’s,  Roosevelt,  Mount  Sinai  and  other 
hospitals.  He  died  April  25,  1884. 

The  Willard  Parker  Hospital  was  named  in  his  honor, 
in  view  of  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  secure  such  an  insti- 
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tution.  He  was  an  extensive  reader  and  collected  a  large 
library. 

In  taking  up  the  study  of  medicine  I  entered  the  office 
of  Dr.  Parker  as  a  special  student,  matriculating  at  the 
same  time  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  All 
my  life  I  had  heard  of  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
his  time.  My  expectations  were  more  than  realized.  Tall, 
well-proportioned  and  of  commanding  presence,  with  a 
countenance  handsome,  intelligent  and  strong,  he  impressed 
one  as  representing  the  embodiment  of  perfect  manhood. 
His  presence  was  an  inspiration,  whether  in  the  sick  room, 
at  the  operating  table,  or  on  the  platform.  With  a  keen 
sense  of  responsibility  to  mankind  at  large  he  was  a  born 
leader.  The  influence  which  he  exerted  outside  the  medical 
profession  was  widespread  and  useful.  As  an  early  advo¬ 
cate  of  temperance  reform,  he  was  earnest  and  practical, 
as  shown  by  him  in  the  organizing  of  the  Asylum  for 
Inebriates  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  To  us,  his  students,  who 
were  expected  to  spend  much  time  at  his  residence  and 
offices  in.  East  Twelfth  Street,  he  was  the  ideal  pre¬ 
ceptor,  interesting  himself  in  every  phase  of  our  welfare 
and  stimulating  us  by  well  directed  precept  and,  far  more 
eloquently,  by  his  own  fine  example  of  energy,  truthful¬ 
ness  and  skill.  He  never  failed  to  impress  upon  us  the 
necessity  for  a  broad  and  thorough  education  in  general 
medicine,  emphasizing  his  remarks  by  saying  “While  I 
have  the  reputation  of  being  a  surgeon  I  am,  first  and  be¬ 
fore  all,  a  physician.”  It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing 
to  enter  special  departments  of  practice  should  take  this 
dictum  seriously  to  heart.  Occasionally,  when  possible,  he 
would  admit  one  of  us  to  his  private  consultations,  in  order 
to  impress  some  important  principle  in  examination  or 
diagnosis.  His  interest  in  and  helpfulness  to  young  men 
was  one  of  his  best  known  traits.  A  considerable  group  of 
the  most  successful  practitioners  of  the  generation  which 
followed  him  owed  their  advancement  to  his  early  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  ability  and  his  substantial  aid  in  their  attain¬ 
ment  of  commanding  positions. 

Broad-minded,  discerning,  and  experienced,  it  seemed 
that  no  one  could  have  been  better  qualified  to  assist  in 
the  organization  of  the  new  Hospital. 

For  several  years  I  was  one  of  his  student  assistants 
at  his  weekly  Surgical  Clinic  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  and  now  and  then  was  invited  to  assist  at 
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some  operation  in  his  private  practice.  He  demanded  per¬ 
fect  service,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  that  service 
a  most  desirable  privilege.  The  influence  of  my  associa¬ 
tion  with  him  has  been  a  life-long  inspiration. 

He  died  at  his  home,  No.  41  East  Twelfth  Street,  New 
York,  in  1882. 

ALONZO  CLARK,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Dr.  Alonzo  Clark  was  born  in  1807  in  Chester,  Ver¬ 
mont,  a  village  founded  by  his  father,  Spencer  Clark,  of 
English  descent.  He  was  educated  at  the  village  school 
in  Worthington,  the  Hopkins  Academy  at  Hadley,  Mass., 
and  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1828.  Having 
secured  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  by  teaching,  he  came  to 
New  York,  entered  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
and  graduated  in  1835.  He  then  studied  in  London  and 
Paris,  later  taking  up  his  residence  in  New  York.  He  had 
specialized  upon  pathology  and  the  microscope,  the  latter 
not  yet  having  come  into  general  use  in  this  country. 
Always  a  diligent  student,  he  zealously  utilized  his  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  wards  and  dead-house  of  Bellevue  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  soon  acquired  a  power  of  diagnosis  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  morbid  processes  which  caused  him  to  become  a 
widely  recognized  authority.  As  a  lecturer,  his  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  his  scholarly  methods,  his  fine  diction  and  his 
general  wit  commanded  attention  and  respect. 

Several  of  his  contributions  to  medicine  were  of  serious 
importance.  Collaborating  with  Dr.  G.  P.  Camman,  the 
inventor  of  the  modern  stethoscope,  important  additions 
were  made  to  the  principle  of  percussion,  verification  being 
made  upon  the  cadaver.  Dr.  Clark  greatly  improved  the 
treatment  of  typhus  fever  by  insisting  upon  a  maximum 
of  fresh  air  and  cleanliness  in  his  wards  at  Bellevue.  One 
of  the  greatest  advances  of  the  time  was  his  suggestion  of 
the  opium  treatment  of  acute  peritonitis.  In  this  disease 
he  discarded  venesection,  leeches,  and  mercurials,  and  main¬ 
tained  that  a  kind  of  saturation  of  the  system  with  opium 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  progress  of  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  would  subdue  it. 

Dr.  Clark  held  the  Professorships  of  Materia  Medica 
at  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  1843-54,  and  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  for 
thirteen  years;  the  Chair  of  Physiology  and  Pathology, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  1848-1855, 
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and  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  1855-1885  in 
the  same  institution,  where  he  was  also  Dean  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Faculty  from  1875  to  1885.  He  was  Visiting 
Physician  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  President  of  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Society,  Member  of  the  New  York  Patho¬ 
logical  Society,  and  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 
He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D  from  Dartmouth  in  1853. 

My  personal  association  with  Dr.  Clark  seldom  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  lecture  room,  where  he  commanded  our 
profound  respect.  His  personal  appearance  was  impres¬ 
sive  and  dignified.  His  splendidly  formed  head  and  lion¬ 
like  countenance  were  highly  suggestive  of  Gladstone.  Be¬ 
neath  a  manner  of  great  seriousness  there  was  concealed 
a  humorous  spirit,  ever  ready  on  appropriate  occasions  to 
display  itself.  He  was  a  lover  of  astronomy,  a  deep  thinker, 
and  a  sound  philosopher.  He  never  married,  but  devoted 
his  life  absolutely  to  the  work  of  his  profession. 

JARED  LINSLY 

Dr.  Linsly  was  born  at  North  Branford,  Connecticut, 
in  1803.  His  father  and  mother  were  natives  of  the  same 
place.  There  he  died  in  1887.  His  earliest  ancestor  in 
America  was  John  Linsly,  formerly  a  resident  of  London, 
and  a  member  of  the  colony  that  founded  New  Haven  about 
1640.  Noah  Linsly,  an  uncle  of  Dr.  Linsly,  graduated  from 
Yale  College  in  1791.  He  died  in  1814,  leaving  in  his  will 
a  bequest  to  Yale  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion.  This  endowment  was  increased  by  Dr.  Linsly  and 
is  designated  in  the  “Noah  and  Jared  Linsly  Fund.”  The 
income  is  now  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Languages  in  the  University 
Library.  It  is  said  that  young  Linsly  was  a  delicate  boy 
and  not  having  the  requisite  strength  to  labor  on  his  father’s 
farm  he  acquired  a  fondness  for  books  and  it  was  decided 
that  he  should  prepare  for  college.  He  was  admitted  to 
Yale  in  1821  but  by  reason  of  his  delicate  health  did  not 
graduate  until  1826.  Without  fortune  or  influence,  but 
with  strong  faith  and  ingrained  habits  of  industry  and 
with  a  mind  well  trained  at  home  and  at  college,  he  moved 
to  New  York  in  1827  and  began  the  study  of  medicine  in 
the  office  of  that  eminent  physician,  the  late  Dr.  John  C. 
Cheesman,  at  the  same  time  entering  the  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons,  from  which  institution  he  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1829.  He  next  served  as 
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interne  for  two  years  in.  the  surgical  department  of  the 
New  York  Hospital.  During  the  epidemic  of  cholera  in 
1832  he  was  physician  to  one  of  the  cholera  hospitals.  Dr. 
Linsly  formed  an  eligible  partnership  with  Dr.  William 
Minor,  and  two  years  later  allied  himself  with  Dr.  William 
Baldwin,  continuing  with  the  latter  until  Dr.  Baldwin’s 
death.  He  located  himself  in  Harmon  Street,  now  East 
Broadway,  at  that  time  an  excellent  residential  district. 
There  he  acquired  a  fine  practice  and  in  1834  married  Miss 
Catherine  Fisher  Baldwin,  daughter  of  his  partner.  Their 
family  consisted  of  nine  children,  five  sons  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters,  six  of  whom  survived.  In  1853  he  removed  to  La¬ 
fayette  Place,  the  center  of  the  fashionable  life  of  the  city. 
In  the  same  year,  1853,  he  and  his  wife  were  the  guests  of 
his  life-long  friend,  Commodore  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  on 
his  yacht  the  “North  Star”  upon  a  trip  from  New  York 
to  England,  Russia  and  the  Mediterranean.  A  marked  fea¬ 
ture  of  his  character  was  his  great  sympathy  for  young 
men  in  their  struggles  for  eminence  and  he  often  aided 
them  freely  from  his  income  and  by  commending  them  to 
the  patronage  of  valuable  friends  and  acquaintances.  He 
was  social  in  his  habits,  good  company,  full  of  anecdote, 
poetry  and  history,  and  an  excellent  conversationalist.  He 
preserved  with  loving  fondness  the  associations  of  his  child¬ 
hood  and  the  recollections  of  his  college  life  and  as  a  busy 
man  was  ever  living  over  and  rejoicing  in  them.  His 
practice  was  extensive  among  the  best  families  of  the  city 
and  his  labors  were  continued  until  within  two  or  three 
years  of  his  death. 

GURDON  BUCK,  M.D. 

Dr.  Gurdon  Buck  was  born  in  Fulton  Street,  New  York, 
in  1807.  He  was  the  son  of  Gurdon  Buck,  a  merchant  of 
the  city,  and  of  Suzannah  Manwaring.  Both  were  grand¬ 
children  of  Governor  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  of  Connecticut. 
Several  other  distinguished  families  of  New  England  were 
in  the  line  of  their  ancestry.  Dr.  Buck’s  early  medical  edu¬ 
cation  was  had  in  New  York  City.  Under  the  preceptor- 
ship  of  Dr.  Thomas  Cock  he  entered  the  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi¬ 
cine  in  1830.  After  passing  the  regular  term  of  service  as 
interne  on  the  medical  side  of  the  New  York  Hospital, 
he  continued  his  studies  in  Paris,  Berlin  and  Vienna  for  a 
period  of  about  two  years  and  a  half.  In  1836  he  again 
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visited  Europe,  spending  most  of  the  time  in  Geneva,  where 
he  married  the  daughter  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city 
to  whom  he  had  presented  a  warm  letter  of  introduction. 
Returning  to  New  York  in  1837  he  was  appointed  Visiting 
Surgeon  to  the  New  York  Hospital.  This  position  he 
continued  to  hold  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
also  appointed  Visiting  Surgeon  to  St.  Luke’s  and  to  the 
Presbyterian  Hospitals  at  the  time  of  the  reorganization 
of  those  institutions.  He  was  also  Visiting  Surgeon  to 
the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  from  1852  to  1862. 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
from  its  organization,  and  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents ;  a 
member  and  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  New  York  Patho¬ 
logical  Society ;  a  member  of  the  County  and  State  Socie¬ 
ties,  and  of  various  societies  abroad,  where  his  genius  was 
appreciated  even  better  than  at  home. 

As  a  surgeon  Dr.  Buck  was  remarkable  for  boldness 
in  operating  and  thoroughness  of  detail  in  after  treatment. 
The  patient  study  of  his  cases  was  one  of  his  peculiar 
traits.  Fractures  especially  interested  him,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  his  painstaking  care  he  was  enabled  to  revolution¬ 
ize  the  prevailing  methods  of  treatment  and  to  make  im¬ 
provements  in  the  apparatus  then  in  use  which  are  matters 
of  surgical  history.  His  method  of  treating  fractures  of 
the  thigh  by  the  weight  and  pulley  was  at  once  recognized 
throughout  the  world  as  the  establishment  of  an  original 
principle  of  great  value,  and  to  this  day  is  known  as  “Buck’s 
extension.”  His  investigations  with  regard  to  the  pelvic 
fascia  were  valuable  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of 
anatomy.  His  joint  surgery  was  especially  noteworthy 
in  a  pre-antiseptic  era,  for  he  successfully  excised  the  elbow 
and  the  knee  joints.  He  wrote  much  about  abscesses  of 
the  right  iliac  fossa,  without,  however,  clearly  understand¬ 
ing  their  cause.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  rhinoplastic 
operations  and  most  original  and  skillful  in  their  execution. 
His  book  upon  the  subject  is  valuable  today. 

Proficient  in  the  surgery  of  other  parts  of  the  body, 
Dr.  Buck  again  gained  distinction  by  his  contributions 
to  the  surgery  of  the  larynx,  and  this  prior  to  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  laryngoscope.  He  introduced  various  modifi¬ 
cations  and  improvements  in  the  performance  of  tracheo¬ 
tomy  ;  he  performed  laryngo-fissure  for  the  removal  of 
laryngeal  growths.  His  most  important  contribution  was 
the  discovery  of  the  condition  known  as  edema  of  the 
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glottis  and  the  demonstration  of  efficient  means  for  its  re¬ 
lief.  By  palpation  with  the  finger  tip,  he  recognized  the 
presence  and  location  of  the  swollen  tissues.  Then,  with 
a  special  knife  of  his  own  invention,  safely  guided  by  the 
finger  and  passed  down  to  the  top  of  the  larynx,  the  in¬ 
filtrated  tissues  were  incised  and  drained  and  thus  the 
swelling  overcome.  Dr.  Buck  attained  great  skill  in  the 
performance  of  this  feat  and  succeeded  in  applying  it 
successfully  to  the  saving  of  many  lives.  His  teachings 
were  quickly  accepted  here  as  well  as  abroad,  where  he 
was  justly  acclaimed  “the  father  of  intra-laryngeal  surgery.” 
This  was  about  the  year  1848,  long  before  the  laryngoscope 
became  known. 

He  was  also  proficient  in  operations  upon  the  bladder. 
Indeed,  there  were  few  departments  of  the  surgery  of  his 
time  in  which  he  did  not  excel. 

For  the  contributions  made  to  his  art,  original,  varied, 
practically  valuable,  no  one  has  deserved  a  higher  place  in 
the  history  of  American  Medicine.  Dr.  Buck  was  noted  for 
his  sterling  integrity,  his  high  sense  of  professional  honor, 
his  consistent  Christianity,  his  charity  to  the  poor,  and  his 
quiet  devotion  to  his  family. 

He  left  five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
His  eldest  son,  the  late  Dr.  Albert  H.  Buck,  for  many  years 
a  Professor  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
York,  was  a  pioneer  of  modern  otology  in  this  country  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  specialists  of  his  time.  The 
youngest  son,  the  late  Francis  D.  Buck,  spent  his  life  as 
a  successful  practitioner  of  general  medicine  in  New  York 
City. 

It  was  my  great  good  fortune  to  have  been  somewhat 
closely  associated  with  Dr.  Buck  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  both  in  the  Presbyterian  Plospital  and  outside. 
With  his  family,  especially  his  distinguished  son,  Dr.  Albert 
H.  Buck,  I  was  particularly  intimate.  Both  contributed 
substantially  to  my  professional  advancement. 

Gurdon  Buck,  great  anatomist,  surgeon,  investigator, 
inventor,  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  City  in  March, 
1877. 

WILLIAM  HOLME  VAN  BUREN,  M.D.,  1819-1883 

William  H.  Van  Buren  was  born  in  New  York  City 
in  1819.  His  parents  were  of  Dutch  descent,  his  great 
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grandfather  having  studied  under  Boerhave  in  Leyden  and 
emigrated  to  New  York  in  1700.  Dr.  Van  Buren  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1838.  He  attended  medical  lectures  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  before  taking  his  degree 
there  in  1840  went  to  Paris  and  studied  under  Velpeau. 
On  his  return  he  wrote  a  thesis  on  “The  Use  of  Immovable 
Dressings  in  the  Treatment  of  Fractures.”  His  was  the 
first  attempt  to  introduce  this  practice  and  the  thesis  made 
a  strong  impression  on  the  profession. 

The  first  five  years  of  his  graduate  life  were  spent  in 
the  U.  S.  Army,  chiefly  as  Assistant  Surgeon  under  General 
Winfield  Scott.  He  began  practice  in  New  York  in  1845, 
acting  as  prosector  for  his  distinguished  father-in-law,  Dr. 
Valentine  Mott.  Several  years  later  he  became  Professor 
of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  New  York,  holding  the 
position  for  fourteen  years.  For  sixteen  years  he  was  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  in  the  Bellevue  Hospi¬ 
tal  Medical  College,  lecturing  also  in  Clinical  Surgery,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  relation  to  the  genito-urinary  organs,  and 
finally  becoming  a  specialist  in  these  affections  when  a 
special  chair  was  created  for  him  in  1866  in  Bellevue.  He 
was  Visiting  Surgeon  to  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital  from  its 
organization  in  1849,  and  occupied  a  similar  position  in  the 
New  York  Hospital  from  1852  to  1868.  He  was  Surgeon 
to  Bellevue  during  his  entire  career. 

During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission, 
sparing  neither  time  nor  money. 

His  contributions  to  medical  literature  were  valuable. 
His  treatise  on  genito-urinary  disease,  written  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  his  brilliant  and  distinguished  associate,  the  late 
Dr.  Edward  Lawrence  Keyes,  being  a  well  recognized 
classic.  I  am  personally  able  to  concur  with  Dr.  Samuel 
D.  Gross,  when  he  said  of  Dr.  Van  Buren:  “He  was  of 
lofty  stature,  well  proportioned,  gentle  in  his  voice,  bland 
and  courtly  in  his  manners  and  scrupulously  neat  in  his 
dress.  As  a  lecturer,  he  was  clear,  distinct  and  instruc¬ 
tive.” 

In  1842  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Valen¬ 
tine  Mott  of  New  York,  the  greatest  surgeon  of  his  gener¬ 
ation.  Dr.  Van  Buren  died  in  1883. 

My  acquaintance  with  him  was  formed  at  the  City 
Hospital  where,  as  interne  upon  the  service  of  Dr.  Keyes, 
I  was  called  upon  to  provide  clinical  material  for  Dr.  Van 
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Buren’s  very  popular  and  largely  attended  lectures  and  to 
assist  him  in  the  amphitheatre.  More  than  once  when  I  had 
secured  for  him  a  case  of  interest  and  had  prepared  it  for 
operation  to  his  satisfaction,  the  Professor,  with  a  pleasant 
introduction,  would  give  place  to  me  “to  operate  before 
the  class/’  a  courtesy  toward  a  youthful  interne  as  unusual 
as  it  was  gracious. 

WILLIAM  LUDWIG  DETMOLD,  M.D.,  1808-94 

Dr.  Detmold  was  born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  in  1808. 
Graduating  in  Medicine  at  Gottingen  in  1830,  he  served  as 
an  army  surgeon  until  in  1837  he  came  to  New  York.  Here, 
in  1841,  he  established  an  Orthopedic  Clinic.  At  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Civil  War  he  assisted  in  the  organizing  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  Corps,  and  in  1862  became  Professor  of  Military 
Surgery  and  Hygiene  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons,  New  York.  This  Professorship  he  held  until  1865, 
when  the  title  was  changed  to  Professor  of  Clinical  and 
Military  Surgery.  He  was  made  Emeritus  Professor  in 
1870.  His  book  on  the  treatment  of  Club  Foot  and  analo¬ 
gous  subjects  marked  an  advance  in  the  progress  of  ortho¬ 
pedics. 

Dr.  Detmold  was  founder  and  first  President  of  the 
New  York  County  Medical  Association,  and  at  one  time 
was  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and 
Orphans  of  Medical  Men.  As  a  member  of  the  Medical 
Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  he  offered  a  striking- 
contrast  to  his  associates.  They,  without  exception,  were 
native  born,  of  the  purest  old  American  stock  and  train¬ 
ing.  He  was  typically  a  North  German.  The  infusion  of 
this  foreign  element  was  not  without  advantage,  especially 
as  Dr.  Detmold’s  experience  had  been  so  different  from  that 
of  the  others.  Wisely  conservative,  he  was  in  some  respects 
particularly  liberal.  In  the  course  of  his  practice  in  New 
York  he  had,  although  a  Gentile,  secured  an  important 
clientele  among  the  best  Hebrew  element.  The  bearing  of 
this  upon  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  is  in¬ 
teresting.  The  kindness  and  attention  customary  in  the 
treatment  of  all  of  its  patients  was  extended  to  those  of 
Dr.  Detmold  in  like  manner  with  the  rest.  The  first  to 
enter  the  hospital  left  it  deeply  touched  and  gratified,  to 
become  its  lifelong  friends.  To  this  day  they  and  those 
who  have  followed  them  have  been  its  appreciative  and  its 
gracious  benefactors. 
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Dr.  Detmold  was  particularly  considerate  toward  the 
members  of  the  house  staff.  He  insisted  that  they  should 
receive  proper  respect  from  patients  and  attendants  and, 
when  justifiable,  secured  for  them  a  modest  but  very  wel¬ 
come  honorarium.  To  young  men  courageously  struggling 
under  almost  superhuman  difficulties  to  fit  themselves  for 
the  always  self-sacrificing  medical  career,  such  considera¬ 
tion,  almost  universally  withheld,  is  worthy  of  thought. 
To  myself  the  few  small  fees  thus  granted  through  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  my  old  friend  were  practically  helpful  and  the 
occasion  of  great  encouragement.  The  regular  salary  I  was 
then  receiving  from  the  hospital  for  work  day  and  night, 
most  responsible  and  arduous,  although  considered  liberal 
and  certainly  very  welcome,  was  small,  and  on  leaving 
the  Hospital  I  would  be  obliged  to  make  an  independent 
start.  Dr.  Detmold,  recognizing  this  and  other  factors  of 
the  case,  was  kind  accordingly. 

He  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  City  in  the  early 
eighties. 

ALFRED  CHARLES  POST,  M.D. 

Dr.  Post,  born  in  New  York  City  in  1806,  was  a  son 
of  Joel  H.  Post,  a  merchant,  and  Elizabeth  Browne  Post, 
his  wife.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Philip  Wright  Post,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  of  his  period,  an  early 
pupil  of  Sir  John  Hunter  of  London,  and  a  man  of  whom 
is  was  said  by  Dr.  Valentine  Mott  that  “he  was  an  unrivalled 
anatomist,  a  most  beautiful  dissector  and  one  of  the  most 
luminous  and  perspicuous  teachers  I  have  ever  listened  to, 
either  at  home  or  abroad.”  He  was  a  man  of  high  character 
and  a  great  surgeon.  Dr.  Alfred  Post,  the  nephew,  grad¬ 
uated  from  Columbia  in  1822,  and  entered  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  under  the  preceptorship  of  his 
uncle,  but  owing  to  a  severe  illness  did  not  graduate  until 
1827.  Upon  graduating  he  went  abroad  and  spent  two  years 
studying  in  England,  Paris,  Berlin  and  Italy.  In  1829  he 
returned  home  and  became  house  surgeon  to  the  New  York 
Hospital,  to  which  institution  he  was  made  visiting  surgeon 
in  1836,  holding  the  position  until  1853.  In  1851  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  his  teaching  became  very  popular.  The  field 
of  his  surgical  operations  covered  a  wide  range,  no  per¬ 
formance  being  too  great  or  too  small  for  him.  His  pro¬ 
fessional  activities  were  continued  until  he  had  attained  the 
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age  of  four  score  years.  Married  in  1831  to  a  daughter  of 
Cyrenius  Beers  of  New  York  he  had  eleven  children,  one  of 
whom,  Dr.  George  Edward  Post,  a  medical  missionary, 
scientist  and  author,  graduated  in  medicine  in  New  York 
in  1860  and  spent  a  long  and  eminently  useful  life  in.  Bey- 
ruit,  Syria. 

Dr.  Alfred  Post  was  the  physician  of  various  members 
of  my  family  for  more  than  thirty-five  years.  During 
my  residence  at  the  hospital,  although  advanced  in 
years,  he  was  on  active  duty,  operating  frequently  and 
spending  much  time  in  the  wards.  From  infancy  I  had  been 
given  abundant  opportunity  to  study  him  at  close  range. 
He  was  a  man  of  rather  small  stature,  quick  in  his  move¬ 
ments  and  of  nervous  temperament.  His  memory  was 
prodigious.  He  had  stored  it  with  a  large  fund  of  medical 
knowledge  gained  from  extensive  reading  of  the  best 
authors,  ancient  as  well  as  new.  He  was  an  accomplished 
linguist  and  deeply  versed  in  the  literature  and  poetry  of 
the  languages  known  to  him.  Dante  seemed  to  be  as 
familiar  to  him  as  Shakespeare  and  so  were  the  poets  of 
France  and  Germany.  Of  general  information,  especially 
upon  subjects  related  to  science,  his  mind  was  a  treasure- 
house.  He  invented  several  instruments  and  suggested 
various  surgical  procedures.  Few  of  them  survived,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  very  last  to  carry  the  old  methods  of 
surgery  into  the  later  period. 

DR.  CHARLES  KELLY  BRIDDON 

Among  those  whose  character  and  influence  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  the  growth  of  the  Presbyterian  Hos¬ 
pital  was  Dr.  Charles  K.  Briddon.  Dr.  Briddon  had  come 
from  England  as  a  youth  and  by  earnest  effort  had  well 
prepared  himself  for  the  important  positions  which  he  later 
attained.  He  was  a  fine  surgeon  and  physician,  ingenious, 
discerning  and  wise,  a  remarkably  careful  operator  and  one 
who  studied  the  welfare  of  his  patients  from  every  point 
of  view.  His  results  were  excellent.  With  Dr.  Lewis  A. 
Stimson  he  was  among  the  first  to  adopt  the  rules  of  an¬ 
tiseptic  surgery.  Toward  the  house  officers  he  was  always 
most  considerate  and  instructive.  Years  after  my  time  in 
the  hospital,  in  his  old  age,  no  one  ever  claimed  a  larger 
group  of  loving  and  appreciative  friends.  In  an  account 
given  by  him  in  1902  of  some  of  the  experiences  of  his  early 
days  he  describes  the  rigorous  discipline  of  his  own  pro- 
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fessional  training  and  says:  “Now  I  must  speak  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  practitioner  in  this  city  fifty  years  ago.  If  successful 
his  position  was  no  sinecure.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
profession  were  at  no  time  sure  of  obtaining  a  night  of  un¬ 
broken  sleep.  For  the  first  twelve  years  after  I  was  fairly 
engaged  in  practice  I  rarely  passed  a  night  without  being 
summoned  to  some  bedside.  I  was  surgeon  to  the  male 
attending  department  of  the  New  York  Dispensary  from 
1857  to  1865,  an  institution  that  averaged  about  40,000  med¬ 
ical  and  surgical  cases  a  year.  I  had  made  arrangements 
with  the  district  physicians  to  attend  personally  all  the 
surgical  cases  that  could  not  or  would  not  be  sent  to  a 
hospital.  I  had  my  hands  full.  Operations  of  all  kinds 
had  to  be  done  in  tenement  houses  of  the  poorest  kind. 
Many  tracheotomies  and  hernieotomies  were  done  at  night, 
in  rooms  illuminated  with  tallow  candles  or  in  some  more 
favored  places  with  a  kerosene  lamp,  with  untrained  as¬ 
sistance  and  with  few  or  no  antiseptic  precautions.  Often 
there  were  other  dangers  outside  the  locked  doors,  where 
were  mutterings  which  were  significant  of  the  possibilities 
of  personal  violence  in  the  event  of  an  unsuccessful  issue 
of  the  case.  I  have  always  regarded  the  period  of  my  life 
during  which  I  was  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Dis¬ 
pensary  as  the  most  active  and  trying  of  my  professional 
career.  Besides  the  duties  appertaining  to  that  office  I  was 
engaged  in  active  practice  among  the  poor  and  was  con¬ 
sulted  in  most  of  the  emergencies  in  the  lower  wards  of 
the  city.  It  certainly  was  not  lucrative,  but  the  reward 
came  in  the  consciousness  that  I  had  done  my  best.” 

Dr.  Briddon  was  appointed  attending  surgeon  to  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  in  1876,  and  consulting  surgeon  in 
1900.  He  died  in  office  in  1916,  thus  completing  a  service 
of  forty  years,  the  longest  thus  far  in  the  records  of  the 
Hospital.  Years  after  I  left  the  Hospital  he  became  my 
near  neighbor.  He  had  been  and  always  remained  my  loyal 
and  deeply  respected  friend. 

DR.  LEWIS  ATTERBURY  STIMSON 

Dr.  Stimson,  born  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  in  1884, 
was  the  son  of  Henry  C.  Stimson  and  Julia  Atterbury  Stim¬ 
son,  his  wife.  The  father’s  family  came  to  this  country 
from  England  in  1631.  The  Atterburys  were  also  of  English 
origin  and  came  here  at  about  the  same  date.  Dr.  Stim- 
son’s  mother  was  of  the  Boudinot  family,  descendants  of 
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Huguenots  who  came  here  at  the  time  of  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes.  The  four  sons  of  Henry  Stimson  grad¬ 
uated  from  Yale  College,  Lewis  in  the  class  of  1863.  He 
at  once  entered  the  Union  Army,  serving  as  Captain  and 
Aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  General  Terry  until  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War.  For  several  years  he  engaged  in  business 
but  decided  to  study  medicine  and  went  to  Paris  where  he 
remained  three  years,  returning  home  for  a  final  year  at 
Bellevue  where  he  received  his  medical  degree  in  1874.  He 
occupied  the  chair  of  physiology  in  the  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  Medical  College  from  1883  to  1885  ;  that  of  Anatomy 
from  1885  to  1889,  and  of  surgery  from  1889  to  1898.  Dr. 
Stimson  was  appointed  attending  surgeon  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Hospital  in  1876.  This  position  he  held  for  thirteen 
years,  resigning  in  1889  to  become  surgeon  to  the  New 
York  Hospital  and  its  downtown  branch,  the  Chamber 
Street  House  of  Relief.  There  he  gained  the  experience  in 
traumatic  surgery  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  book  on 
fractures  and  dislocations.  Both  of  these  hospitals  were 
served  by  him  continuously  for  over  thirty  years,  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  consulting  staff.  He  was  also  visit¬ 
ing  surgeon  to  Bellevue.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Regents  from  1893  to  1904.  In  1900  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

Dr.  Stimson  was  largely  influential  in  establishing  the 
Medical  Department  of  Cornell  University,  in  1898,  and  of 
securing  the  interest  of  wealthy  friends  to  finance  and  sup¬ 
port  it.  His  personal  efforts  brought  about  the  affiliation 
of  the  Cornell  School  with  the  New  York  Hospital  in  1912. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  surgery  at  Cornell  in  1898. 
Dr.  Stimson  was  an  active  agent  in  the  early  introduction 
of  antiseptic  surgery  and  was  a  recognized  authority  on 
fractures.  His  works,  written  in  classical  English,  showed 
unusual  literary  skill  and  judgment  and  profound  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  was  the  first  to  advocate  the  use  of  individual 
ligature  to  the  four  cardinal  uterine  vessels  in  hysterectomy 
for  fibroid  tumors,  thus  transforming  a  hazardous  into  a 
comparatively  safe  procedure.  He  was  an  eminently  good 
teacher.  Of  fine  presence  and  strong  personality,  he  would 
have  commanded  success  in  any  walk  of  life.  His  first 
attempt  at  professional  writing  on  “Bacteria  and  their  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  origin  and  development  of  septic  com¬ 
plications  in  wounds”  was  awarded  the  James  R.  Wood 
prize  in  1875.  His  great  work  was  the  treatise  on  “Frac¬ 
tures  and  Dislocations”  which,  passed  through  eight 
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editions,  has  been  called  a  “classic  of  bibliographic  thor¬ 
oughness  and  scientific  critique.” 

His  son,  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  was  Secretary  of  War 
in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Taft.  During  the  recent  war 
Dr.  Stimson  made  two  visits  to  France  on  missions  of  re¬ 
lief  for  French  war  orphans  and  to  visit  military  hospitals. 
Observations  on  the  treatment  there  of  compound  fractures 
were  incorporated  in  the  last  edition  of  his  book.  Always 
fond  of  outdoor  sports,  he  died  suddenly  while  walking 
near  his  home  in  Long  Island  September  17,  1917,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  lifelong  friend  and  college  companion,  the 
late  Dr.  Edward  L.  Keyes. 

The  career  of  Dr.  Stimson  was  singularly  varied,  as 
were  his  accomplishments.  The  quietude  of  college  life 
gave  way  to  a  military  experience  of  exceptional  sternness. 
Then  several  years  of  active  business  followed  by  student 
life  in  Paris,  the  return  to  New  York,  entrance  upon  prac¬ 
tice,  marriage  and  early  appointment  to  a  highly  responsi¬ 
ble  professional  position. 

Dr.  Stimson  was  appointed  to  the  Presbyterian  Hos¬ 
pital  shortly  before  my  incumbency  as  resident.  He  had 
been  most  happily  married  for  several  years  and  had  two 
young  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Soon  after  his  ap¬ 
pointment  the  death  of  Mrs.  Stimson,  his  wife,  brought 
to  him  the  tragedy  of  his  lifetime.  Overwhelmed  as  he  was 
he  continued  his  visits  to  the  wards  of  the  hospital  and 
under  almost  superhuman  self-control  carefully  carried  out 
his  routine.  My  daily  intimate  contact  with  him  at  this 
trying  time  gave  clear  insight  to  the  strength  and  greatness 
of  his  character.  He  never  married  again. 

Dr.  Stimson  was  an  accomplished  linguist  and  scholar. 
His  writing  showed  extensive  general  reading  and  literary 
ability  of  a  high  order.  His  chief  recreation  was  yachting. 
Fond  of  sailing,  he  was  one  of  the  most  skillful  and  daring 
navigators  and  yachtsmen  of  his  day.  He  possessed  him¬ 
self  of  a  fine  sea-going  schooner  rigged  yacht,  the  “Fleur 
de  Lys,”  in  which  he  made  extensive  voyages,  sometimes  to 
the  Mediterranean  and  other  Southern  waters,  but  more 
often  to  Northern  latitudes,  where  year  after  year  he  visited 
Norway,  Iceland,  Greenland  and  the  Labrador.  His  most 
famous  exploit  was  the  part  taken  in  the  great  Ocean  Race 
of  1905,  for  the  “Kaiser’s  Cup.”  Eleven  yachts  were  en¬ 
tered,  the  champions  of  the  American,  English  and  German 
fleets.  The  “Fleur  de  Lys”  arrived  seventh  on  the  list, 
only  seven  hours  behind  the  third  boat,  a  wonderful  record 
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for  a  boat  of  its  size,  the  winner  being  the  “Atlantic. ” 
Dr.  Stimson  finally  presented  the  “Fleur  de  Lys”  to  Dr. 
Wilfred  T.  Grenfell,  to  aid  in  the  work  of  the  Grenfell 
Labrador  mission.  My  early  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Stim¬ 
son  was  delightfully  continued  throughout  his  lifetime. 

SAMUEL  THOMAS  HUBBARD,  M.D. 

Dr.  Hubbard  was  born  at  Haddam,  Connecticut,  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  1808.  He  was  of  the  best  English  American  stock 
and  was  educated  at  the  Garfield  Grammar  School  at  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Connecticut.  Determining  to  study  medicine  he 
entered  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  re¬ 
ceived  from  it  the  Doctorate  degree  in  1835.  He  estab¬ 
lished  himself  in  New  York  and  succeeded  in  acquiring  an 
extensive  and  valuable  practice,  making  his  home  in  West 
9th  Street.  He  was  a  man  of  great  industry  and  while  car¬ 
rying  on  his  practice  with  entire  fidelity  to  the  work  busied 
himself  in  many  outside  professional  interests.  Thus  he 

was  a  member  of  The  Medical  Journal  Association,  The 
Medico-Legal  Association,  The  Society  for  the  Relief  of 
Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medical  Men,  The  Physicians’  Mu¬ 
tual  Aid  Association.  An  active  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  he  had  been  its  Corresponding  Secretary  from 
1853  to  1858  and  a  Trustee  from  1862  to  1873.  In  1876  he 
was  again  elected  a  Trustee  in  recognition  of  his  zealous  en¬ 
deavors  in  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  Academy. 
He  was  also  Vice-President  of  the  Academy.  He  was  a 
Trustee  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  State  and  County  Medical 
Associations.  These  executive  duties  were  never  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  welfare  of  his  patients,  to  whom  he 
devoted  himself  with  diligent  attention.  Personally  he  was 
possessed  of  a  genial  temperament  and  a  keen  sense  of 
humor.  With  his  excellent  knowledge  of  medicine  was 
combined  a  profound  insight  into  human  nature.  These, 
ripened  with  a  wide  and  well  studied  experience,  made  him 
the  wise  practitioner  whose  teachings  and  example  were 
so  valuable  to  me.  “Conservative,  painstaking,  and  under¬ 
standing  medicine  and  its  practice,  he  was  a  New  Englander 
in  his  tastes  and  habits,  dignified  yet  approachable,  one  of 
the  last  of  his  medical  class.”  He  died  at  his  home  June 
1,  1894,  at  the  age  of  84. 
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GEORGE  ABSALOM  PETERS,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Dr.  Peters  was  born  in  Bennington,  Vermont,  May  12, 
1821.  He  was  the  son  of  Absalom  Peters  and  Harriet  Hatch 
Peters  and  a  grandson  of  General  Absalom  Peters,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Dartmouth  College,  in  1780.  His  father  also  grad¬ 
uated  from  Dartmouth  and  later  from  the  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  at  Princeton.  As  a  clergyman  he  filled  many  posi¬ 
tions  of  importance  and  responsibility. 

Dr.  Peters  entered  college  but  was  obliged  to  leave 
through  lack  of  funds.  Later  he  came  to  New  York,  studied 
medicine  and  in  1846  was  graduated,  with  honor,  from  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He  secured  an  in- 
terneship  at  the  New  York  Hospital,  completing  his  term 
of  service  in  1848.  He  soon  attained  a  high  position  in  New 
York,  both  in  professional  and  social  life.  For  many  years 
he  was  one  of  the  Attending  Staff  of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital. 
Later  he  was  placed  upon  the  Consulting  Staff  Boards  of 
St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  the  Woman’s  Hospital,  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Hospital  and  others.  He  was  a  Trustee  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  and  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  and  a  member  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  So¬ 
ciety,  the  New  York  Pathological  Society  and  others.  He 
was  a  member  also  of  the  Century  Club,  the  Union  League 
Club  and  the  University  Club.  Of  the  University  Club  he 
was  one  of  the  original  members  and  he  enjoyed  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  its  President  from  1888  until  1891.  In 
1849  he  was  married  to  Miss  Julia  Coggill,  daughter 
of  one  of  the  well  known  old  families  of  New  York.  Their 
daughter  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Horace  Hatch  Chittenden. 

In  1851  Dr.  Peters  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  from 
Williams  College  and  in  1881  the  same  degree  from  Yale. 

He  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  City  December  6, 
1894. 


JOHN  JACOB  CRANE,  M.D. 

Dr.  Crane  was  born  in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  in 
1820.  He  prepared  for  college  at  Middletown  and  entering 
Princeton  College,  graduated  from  it  in  the  year  1840.  He 
then  came  to  New  York  City,  matriculated  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1844. 

Establishing  himself  in  New  York  he  soon  acquired 
an  excellent  reputation  as  a  surgeon  and  was  appointed 
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Attending  Surgeon  to  Bellevue  Hospital.  This  position  he 
filled  with  distinction  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  In 
1867  he  was  elected  to  the  position  of  Trustee  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Upon  retiring  from  prac¬ 
tice  he  removed  to  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  where  he 
died  March  4th,  1890. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Crane  was  too  slight  to 
enable  me  to  give  any  personal  recollections  of  his  char¬ 
acter  or  life.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  published 
record  of  him  or  any  pictures.  This  is  unfortunate,  for 
the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  men  of  distinction  who 
formed  the  original  Consulting  Staff  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  proves  that  he  was  possessed  of  exceptional  pro¬ 
fessional  ability,  fine  personal  character  and  social  standing 
of  a  high  order. 


*  *  * 

In  this  series  of  sketches  I  have  drawn  freely  upon 
the  material  presented,  with  great  accuracy  and  care,  in 
the  excellent  “Biography  of  American  Medicine,”  edited 
by  Dr.  Howard  Kelly.  To  these  extracts  have  been  added 
information  and  observations  of  my  own,  gained  in  inti¬ 
mate  and  in  some  cases  long  continued  contact.  There 
were  great  men  among  the  physicians  of  our  city  fifty  years 
ago.  The  Presbyterian  Hospital  enjoyed  a  generous  share 
of  them.  The  secret  of  their  greatness  is  clearly  revealed 
in  the  story  of  their  lives.  All  were  men  of  fine  ancestry, 
who  recognized  that  the  path  to  success,  requiring  the  most 
thorough  groundwork  of  preparations,  led  through  dif¬ 
ficult  places  but  who  had  the  energy,  courage  and  patience 
to  persevere  against  all  obstacles  and,  with  the  high  char¬ 
acter,  intelligence  and  faith  that  was  in  them  to  attain  the 
greatest  possibilities  of  usefulness.  Nothing  could  more 
truthfully  represent  them  than  the  accompanying  presenta¬ 
tions  of  their  battle  against  suffering  and  sin,  but  beautified 
by  the  humanity  of  their  souls,  which,  urging  them  into 
the  profession  of  medicine,  had  until  the  end  inspired 
their  lives. 
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EDITORIAL 

For  the  past  year  we  have  been  hearing  discussion  of 
plans  for  the  new  Presbyterian  Hospital.  The  newspapers 
have  had  most  interesting  articles.  We  have  heard  it  dis¬ 
cussed  on  all  sides.  Some  of  us  have  seen  the  architects 
as  they  moved  about  the  Old  Buildings  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian,  seeing  and  studying  the  needs  of  the  Hospital. 

We  have  let  these  plans  go  on  almost  under  our  very 
noses  without  taking  in  the  actual  nearness  of  the  new 
Presbyterian  Hospital.  It  is  only  within  the  past  few  weeks 
that  we  have  realized  that  the  Board  of  Directors  were 
actually  making  great  headway  in  securing  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  new  building,  and  with  this  awakening  we 
naturally  began  to  wonder  what  part  the  School  of  Nurs¬ 
ing  would  have  in  the  undertaking.  The  question  was 
raised  generally  and  the  Executive  Alumnae  Committee 
thought  it  best  to  appoint  a  committee  outside  itself  to 
discuss  the  matter.  This  committee  met  and  was  heartily 
in  favor  of  some  active  co-operation  for  the  Alumnae  and 
School  of  Nursing.  It  was  decided  to  call  a  general  special 
meeting  on  December  1st,  and  Mr.  Thatcher  M.  Brown, 
Chairman  of  the  Building  Fund  Committee,  was  asked  to 
come  and  explain  to  the  nurses  the  entire  situation. 

There  were  more  than  one  hundred  present  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  and  we  only  wish  that  everyone  of  the  896  could  have 
been  there  to  hear  Mr.  Brown.  He  was  most  interesting; 
he  explained  the  whole  idea  of  the  Medical  Center  (before 
this  is  in  your  hands  you  will  have  received  the  booklet 
which  explains  the  proposed  Medical  Center).  In  answer 
to  a  question  which  came  from  many  of  the  nurses  them¬ 
selves  as  to  what  part  the  School  of  Nursing  could  have, 
Mr.  Brown  said  that  the  Board  was  particularly  happy  that 
the  Alumnae  and  School  of  Nursing  wished  to  take  a  defi¬ 
nite  part  in  the  raising  of  funds,  and  he  expressed  the  wish 
that  they  would  assume  the  new  School  of  Nursing,  which 
will  cost  $1,000,000.  He  gave  the  following  reasons  why 
he  believed  that  this  undertaking  would  prove  a  success : 

(a)  It  constitutes  a  natural  and  a  definite  purpose 
toward  which  the  Alumnae  may  work,  and  should  appeal 
more  strongly  to  them  than  any  other  objective. 

(b)  It  will  attract  large  gifts  from  the  friends  of  the 
Alumnae. 

(c)  The  re-sale  value  of  the  Florence  Nightingale 
Home  may  be  applied  to  the  million. 
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Mr.  Brown  said  he  realized  that  the  School  of  Nursing 
is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 
He  spoke  of  Miss  Maxwell’s  wide  influence  throughout  the 
city  and  country,  and  of  the  high  standards  which  have 
been  carried  throughout  the  world  by  her  graduates.  Mr. 
Brown  said  that  many  of  the  friends  of  the  Hospital  are 
such  because  of  the  contact  with  the  Presbyterian  nurses, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  they  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  giving  to  a  thing  undertaken  by  the  nurses. 

Mr.  Brown  asked  for  questions  and  several  interesting 
discussions  took  place. 

After  he  left  there  was  more  general  discussion  and  those 
present  voted  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  new 
School  of  Nursing.  They  also  voted  to  ask  Miss  Maxwell 
to  come  over  from  Europe  for  the  period  of  intensive  cam¬ 
paign. 

An  Executive  Committee  was  appointed  with  Miss 
Maxwell  as  Honorary  Chairman  ;  Mrs.  C.  Irving  Fisher, 
as  Honorary  Vice-Chairman,  and  Miss  Ellen  Rumsey 
Wheeler,  as  Executive  Chairman. 

The  new  School  of  Nursing  is  a  large  goal  for  us,  but 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  undertake  it,  with  the  help  which 
the  Board  of  Directors  is  offering  us.  Their  initial  gift 
towards  our  $1,000,000  is  the  re-sale  value  of  Florence 
Nightingale. 

It  usually  isn’t  done — a  thing  as  big  as  this — by  a  group 
of  nurses — but  then,  we  have  been  considered  rather  un¬ 
usual.  Now  we  have  the  opportunity  to  show  whether  or 
not  we  are. 
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ALUMNA  ASSOCIATION  MEETING 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  P.  H.  Alumnae 
Association  was  held  in  the  Hall  Monday  evening,  Novem¬ 
ber  20th,  at  8  P.  M.,  the  President,  Miss  Whipple,  presiding 
and  the  other  officers  of  the  Association  being  present. 

Miss  Harriet  McArthur,  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  Pension  Fund,  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  meeting  a  suggestion  that  a  theatre  party 
be  arranged  to  raise  money  for  the  Pension  Fund.  No  def¬ 
inite  action  was  taken  upon  this  suggestion.  No  other  busi¬ 
ness  was  transacted — the  meeting  adjourned  and  was  trans¬ 
formed,  by  the  addition  of  Mr.  Sage,  members  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  attending  physicians  and  surgeons  with  their 
wives  and  many  friends  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  into 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  which  welcomed  Miss 
Ruth  Draper  at  8:30. 

It  was  a  most  gracious  gesture  of  this  much  sought- 
after  artist  to  give  an  evening  to  the  Alumnae  Association, 
and  most  generous  of  her  to  give  such  a  varied  program 
of  her  inimitable  monologues,  embracing,  as  it  did,  new 
and  old  world  dialects. 

Instantaneously  and  very  wonderfully  by  the  magic  of 
Miss  Draper’s  expressions  and  voice  were  we  transported 
from  New  England,  south  to  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  from 
the  City  Court  room  with  the  Yiddishers  old  and  young, 
to  Ireland  and  back  again  with  that  bonnie  Scotch  lass  in 
quest  of  her  Sandy  of  the  New  Jersey  farm! 

The  Association,  through  the  Quarterly,  would  thank 
Miss  Draper  for  one  of  the  most  satisfying  and  charming 
evenings  in  the  history  of  the  organization. 


SPECIAL  MEETING 

All  members  of  the  Alumnae  Association  were  notified 
and  urged  to  attend  a  meeting  held  in  the  Hall  Monday 
evening,  December  1st,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  gen¬ 
eral  plan  for  the  new  Presbyterian  Hospital  explained  to 
them  by  Mr.  Thatcher  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

The  broad  plan  for  assemblying  a  Medical  Center  and 
the  part  to  be  played  by  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  this 
center  was  presented  to  the  members  of  the  Association 
present,,  also  that  of  the  impending  Campaign  for  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  $4,500,000  to  complete  the  amount  needed  by  the 
Hospital. 
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The  suggestion  was  put  to  the  meeting  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Finance  Committee  that  the  Alumnae  Associa¬ 
tion  participate  in  the  Campaign  by  undertaking  to  raise 
$1,000,000  toward  the  $4,500,000  building  fund. 

After  Mr.  Thatcher  Brown’s  talk  the  question  of  such 
participation  was  discussed  and  voted  upon.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  voted  that  as  a  body  it  participate  in  the  coming  Cam¬ 
paign,  setting  as  the  goal  for  its  endeavor  the  sum  of  $1,- 
000,000,  which  amount  was  to  be  applied  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  residence  and  school  for  the  nursing  staff  of  the 
new  hospital. 

The  motion  was  made,  seconded  and  adopted  that  Miss 
Maxwell  be  made  Hon.  Chairman  of  the  Campaign  Com¬ 
mittee,  also  that  she  be  notified  in  detail  of  the  project 
and  invited  to  return  and  give  her  aid  and  counsel  during 
the  campaign. 
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BIRTHS 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Gallagher  (Ethel  Mar¬ 
guerite  Sleicher,  T5)  a  son,  Henry  Mason  Gallagher,  Jr., 
November  23,  1924. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Clay  Riley  (Florence 
Anne  Dorman,  ’20)  a  daughter,  Anne  Pollock,  November 
18,  1924. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Baldwin  (Katherine 
V.  Key,  ’20,  A.B.)  a  son,  November  18,  1924. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  de  Forest  Smith  (Marjorie 
R.  Strong,  ’20)  a  son,  Martin  de  Forest,  Jr.,  November  29, 
1924. 

Born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  T.  Todd  (Margaret  Green, 
’21)  a  daughter,  Margaret,  December  21,  1924. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

Caroline  Elizabeth  Norris,  ’20,  B.A.,  to  Mr.  Gerald 
Hugh  Holmes. 


MARRIAGES 

Ida  Irene  Caroline  Northey,  ’21,  to  Mr.  Frederick  Mc¬ 
Lean  Shaw,  September  27,  1924. 

Katherine  Barnard  Tucker,  B.S.,  ’21,  to  Mr.  Douglas 
Campbell  Orbison,  October  4,  1924. 

Maynard  Kingsmill  Thompson,  ’24,  to  Mr.  Frederick 
Templeton  Watt,  November  5,  1924. 

Mehitable  Fanning  Townsend,  ’24,  to  Mr.  Rudolph  Carl 
Kamphausen,  December  9,  1924. 

Sallie  Ellis  Calhoun,  T6,  to  Mr.  Manuel  Davitt  Nadal, 
December  16,  1924. 

Elizabeth  Grey,  ’24,  to  Dr.  Charles  Hattauer,  December 
23,  1924. 

Ag;nes  L.  MacKay,  ’09,  to  Mr.  Charles  J.  Domville,  of 
Worthington,  Indiana,  on  December  29,  1924. 
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ALUMN/E  NOTES 

Miss  Maxwell  lost  no  time  in  responding  to  our  S.  O. 
S.  for  help  to  raise  a  million,  and  less  than  three  weeks  after 
the  call  went  out  she  was  in  our  midst,  arriving  on  the 
“Savoie,”  December  22nd — looking  perfectly  splendid 
(never  better)  and  actually  proud  of  the  fifteen  pounds  she 
gained  abroad. 

Miss  Maxwell  is  spending  the  New  Year  in  Boston 
with  her  family  and  will  return  as  an  honored  guest  to  the 
Hall  and  with  her  enthusiasm  should  inspire  each  and  every 
one  of  us  to  do  our  bit  in  this  new  project.  Here’s  a  hearty 
welcome  and  “Three  cheers  for  Miss  Maxwell.” 

Sympathy  is  extended  to  Marie  H.  Stuckman,  T9,  in 
the  loss  of  her  father,  who  died  in  October,  and  to  Mrs. 
Charles  M.  Wambaugh  (Mary  Scarlett,  B.A.,  ’20)  whose 
father  died  this  fall. 

Jean  Isabel  Gunn,  ’05,  Superintendent  of  Nurses, 
Toronto  General  Hospital,  has  been  invited  to  go  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Continent  as  the  guest  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  to  study  hospitals  and  training  schools.  Miss 
Gunn  expects  to  leave  sometime  in  March. 

Georgia  A.  Morrison,  T3,  is  now  Director  of  Nurses 
at  the  Rochester  General  Hospital,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Alice  Winifred  Kaltenbach,  B.A.,  ’20,  has  left  her  babies 
on  Ward  I  and  is  now  instructing  probationers. 

Helen  F.  Eatimer,  T3,  left  New  York  in  December  for 
Canada,  where  she  is  spending  a  few  days  before  sailing 
for  China  to  join  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  at  the  Peking 
Medical  College,  Peking,  China. 

Through  a  scholarship  from  Ontario,  Marguerite  S. 
Carr-Harris,  ’07,  is  taking  a  year’s  course  in  Child  Hygiene 
at  Teachers’  College. 

Janet  B.  Christie,  ’98,  is  spending  a  few  weeks  in  New 
York  and  is  staying  at  the  Central  Club. 

Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Morlok  (Jessie  May  Welch,  ’04)  has 
returned  from  California  where  she  has  been  spending  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Williams  (Mrs.  Katherine  Clark  Mooney, 
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’04)  is  abroad  for  a  year.  Address,  care  of  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.,  Paris. 

Louise  M.  Forbes,  ’99,  was  a  patient  of  Dr.  Whipple 
here  in  December. 

Anne  K.  Williams,  T5,  is  resident  nurse  in  a  Child 
Health  Center  in  New  York.  Address  330  Broome  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Caroline  R.  Smith,  ’21,  writes  that  she  is  giving  up  her 
home  in  Geneva  and  is  now  living  at  209  Mergo  Street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  she  is  doing  Public  Health  work. 

Nancy  Cadmus,  ’ 97 ,  was  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  was  entertained  by  Lillian  A.  Douglas,  T 7,  of  the 
Highland  Hospital,  at  lunch.  Nine  P.  H’ers.  were  present. 
Miss  Cadmus  has  gone  to  Denver,  Colorado,  to  assist  Miss 
Martha  M.  Russell  in  organizing  the  Obstetrical  and  Gyne¬ 
cological  wards  of  the  new  hospital  connected  with  the  Col¬ 
orado  State  University.  The  University  remains  in  Boulder, 
but  as  the  Medical  School  is  in  Denver,  the  new  hospital 
has  been  built  there  and  was  opened  on  December  15th. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  Mary  B.  Howland,  T2, 
is  a  patient  off  Ward  VII,  suffering  from  pneumonia.  We 
hope  she  will  be  convalescent  when  you  read  this. 

Kathryn  Terriberry,  T5,  is  now  the  nurse  in  charge 
under  Doctor  Golden  of  the  Radiotherapy  Department  at 
P.  H. 

Nellie  Louise  Estey,  ’20,  is  in  charge  of  the  Nursing 
Department  of  the  Out  Patient  Department  at  P.  H. 

Louise  Christman,  ’23,  is  in  charge  of  Ward  X. 

Frances  G.  Townsend,  ’21,  is  assisting  Miss  Cooley  on 
the  Private  Corridor. 

Lillian  G.  Fales,  ’24,  is  Assistant  on  the  Men’s  Medical. 

Anne  J.  Ashe,  B.A.,  ’24,  is  in  charge  of  the  Children’s 
Ward  and  Dorothy  E.  Nash,  ’24,  is  taking  the  course  in 
Anaesthesia. 

Among  the  many  visitors  to  the  School  Office  during 
the  last  few  months  were:  Janet  B.  Christie,  ’98;  Mrs.  W. 
B.  Marbury  (Violetta  Carroll  Mercer,  T3)  ;  Mrs.  B.  Allison 
(Ruth  Hovey,  ’14);  Alexandrina  Simpson,  ’95;  Almina 
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Veeder,  ’95 ;  Mrs.  Quintard  Taylor  (Marjorie  Parker  Arm¬ 
strong,  T4)  ;  Mrs.  Raymond  M.  Holmes  (Sarah  E.  Mac¬ 
donald,  T6). 

Elizabeth  Haywood  Ash,  ’02,  was  in  New  York  in 
December. 

Janet  Fish,  ’22,  had  pneumonia  in  November,  con¬ 
valesced  at  her  home  in  Garrison  and  is  now  back  on  duty 
at  St.  Marks. 

Mrs.  Albert  F.  Blakeslee  (Margaret  Bridges,  B.A.,  T9) 
left  New  York  in  December  for  a  four  months’  trip  to 
South  America,  Peru  and  the  West  Coast. 

Apologies  to  Virginia  M.  Bliss,  B.A.,  ’24,  for  mistake 
in  the  last  Quarterly,  stating  her  destination  as  Roberts  Col¬ 
lege,  Beirut.  It  really  was  the  American  University,  Beirut. 
We  hope  she  will  write  us  from  there. 

Sara  H.  Strain,  ’01,  was  a  patient  of  Dr.  Whipple’s  at 
P.  H.  in  November. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Domville  (Agnes  L.  MacKay, 
’09)  will  be  at  home  after  January  15th  at  22  North  Jeffer¬ 
son  Street,  Worthington,  Indiana. 

Gertrude  S.  Banfield,  ’20,  returned  from  Peking,  China, 
in  November  and  is  vacationing  with  her  family. 

Mrs.  C.  Irving  Fisher  (Margaret  A.  Bewley,  ’02)  spent 
Christmas  in  Lockport  and  is  now  staying  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Woolsey  (Margaret  McEvoy,  T6)  is  in 
charge  of  the  Social  Service  Department  of  the  Pasedena 
Hospital  Dispensary. 
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A  FEW  WEDDINGS 

Last  Tuesday  afternoon  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Greenport,  L.  I.,  Miss  Mehitable  Fanning  Town¬ 
send,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Lawrence  Townsend,  be¬ 
came  the  bride  of  Rudolph  Carl  Kamphausen,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hugo  Kamphausen,  of  Cleveland,  O.  The  cere¬ 
mony  was  performed  by  the  bridegroom’s  father,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Roberts,  pastor  of  the  church. 

The  bride,  who  was  given  in  marriage  by  her  grand¬ 
father,  Capt.  Lafayette  Hayward  Cooke,  was  attended  by 
her  cousin  as  maid  of  honor  and  by  her  aunt,  Mrs.  L.  Hay¬ 
ward  Cooke,,  as  matron  of  honor.  The  other  attendants  were 
Miss  Selma  Kamphausen,  sister  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the 
Misses  Kathleen  Cody  and  Marguerite  Welch.  Bernice  and 
Ann  Mills  were  flower  girls  and  Mary  Mills  was  a  ring 
bearer.  Dr.  Alfred  Whittaker,  of  Detroit,  was  Mr.  Kamp- 
hausen’s  best  man  and  the  ushers  were  Joseph  Townsend, 
brother  of  the  bride;  Douglas  Arnout,  James  Kirk,  Dr.  E. 
Sugg  and  George  Davis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kamphausen  are  on  a  honeymoon  trip 
to  Bermuda. 

Married  in  Tiflis — Miss  Katherine  Tucker  Wed  Lieut. 

Douglas  Orbison  on  October  4 

(Special  to  the  New  York  Times) 

Albany,  Dec.  13. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  H.  Tucker,  of 
Washington  Avenue,  announce  the  marriage  of  their  daugh¬ 
ter,  Miss  Katherine  Barnard  Tucker,  to  Douglas  Campbell 
Orbison,  of  Khana,  Punjab,  India.  The  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed  in  Tiflis,  Armenian  Russia,  on  October  4.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Orbison  went  to  Persia  on  their  honeymoon  and  will 
return  to  Leninaken,  Armenia,  for  the  winter.  In  the  spring 
they  will  come  to  Albany. 

The  bride  is  of  a  family  long  identified  with  Albany. 
She  attended  St.  Agnes’s  School  and  later  studied  at  Farm¬ 
ington  School.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia  University 
and  the  School  of  Nurses  of  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New 
York.  Since  the  close  of  the  World  War  she  has  been 
serving  as  a  nurse  in  the  Near  East. 

Mr.  Orbison,  who  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  aviation  service, 
carrying  supplies  and  communications  into  the  interior  of 
Armenia,  is  a  son  of  an  American  missionary  from  Penn- 
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sylvania  in  the  Presbyterian  field  in  India.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Princeton. 

To  Wed  in  Chapel  Royal 

Olean,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5. — The  marriage  in  January  of  Miss 
Caroline  Elizabeth  Morris,  of  this  city,  and  Gerald  Hugh 
Holmes,  of  Southset,  Eng.,  in  Syria,  on  invitation  of  the 
Greek  government,  will  be  solemnized  in  the  Chapel  Royal, 
and  will  be  attended  by  the  President  of  Greece  and  various 
government  officials  of  departments  with  which  Miss  Morris 
has  been  associated  in  orphanage  and  rescue  work,  accord¬ 
ing  to  information  received  by  the  prospective  bride’s  par¬ 
ents,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  K.  Morris,  of  Laurens  Street. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS 

From  Blanche  Easton  Beach  (’18) 

Shiveir,  Lebanon,  October  3,  1924. 

I  am  afraid  that  you  will  say  that  my  letters  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  indeed  they  are. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  June  another  little  girlie  came  to 
live  with  us.  She  is  named  for  my  mother,  Alice  Cary. 
She  has  quite  dark  hair,  big  blue  eyes  and  a  fair  complexion. 
She  smiles  a  great  deal  and  tries  so  hard  to  talk.  Her  big, 
two-year-old  sister  simply  adores  her,  but  can’t  seem  to 
realize  that  Alice  is  too  small  to  eat  cookies,  wear  thimbles 
and  bracelets  and  to  play  with  blocks,  dolls,  etc.  I  can’t 
leave  them  alone  a  minute. 

Beirut  is  so  hot  during  July,  August  and  September 
that  all  families  with  children  resort  to  the  mountains.  We 
are  still  in  this  beautiful  village  among  the  pine  covered 
hills.  After  Turkey,  this  seems  very  wonderful,  as  our 
mountains  there  were  very  barren. 

The  work  in  this  area  is  very  interesting  and  I  miss  not 
being  in  it.  My  husband  has  to  spend  most  of  his  time 
in  the  Beirut  office,  so  we  cannot  live  near  any  of  the 
orphanages  and  I  am  unable  to  help  in  any  way.  Needless 
to  say,  I  keep  fairly  busy  in  my  own  home  and  I  enjoy 
that. 

Another  P.  H.  nurse  is  coming  to  the  University  Hos¬ 
pital,  'so  there  will  be  three  of  us  here. 

I  learned  from  the  last  Quarterly  that  Miss  Maxwell 
was  to  be  in  Switzerland.  How  I  wish  she  could  visit  us 
and  perhaps  she  will. 

We  are  always  glad  when  a  Quarterly  arrives.  Alice 
Bliss  Smith  always  sends  me  hers  as  soon  as  she  has  read 
it,  as  mine  usually  goes  to  Constantinople  first  and  is  a  little 
later  in  coming.  I  think  it  better  that  they  continue  to 
go  there  as  we  do  not  know  how  long  we  will  be  here. 
Relief  work  is  always  uncertain. 

Am  so  glad  the  P.  H.  is  now  able  to  enlarge  its  work. 
Plow  busy  all  of  you  must  be.  My  thoughts  are  with  you 
always. 

From  Catharine  Weiser  (’20) 

Time  certainly  flies — it  seems  only  a  week  or  two  since 
I  saw  you  in  Detroit,  and  here  it  is  nearly  time  for  me 
to  start  in  at  New  Haven.  I’m  not  sure,  but  think  I  prob- 
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ably  didn’t  tell  you  much  about  that  job,  as  I  wasn’t  then 
sure  whether  I  could  go  or  not. 

But  its  going  to  be  great  fun,  I  think.  Don’t  ask  what 
I’m  going  to  do  for  no  one  knows.  The  title  is  Assistant  in 
Instruction  in  the  Department  of  Public  Health  Nursing — 
very  long  but  not  particularly  illustrious !  It  will  probably 
be  in  the  dispensary  a  good  deal  of  the  time — though  I  guess 
everyone’s  work  will  be  pretty  much  subject  to  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  moment.  I’m  glad  to  hear  so  many  other  P. 
H.’ers  will  be  there. 

* 

And  most  of  all,  it’s  great  to  be  East  again.  I’ve  had 
all  I  want  of  Chicago  for  awhile !  P.  H.  isn’t  so  inaccessible 
and  home’s  about  the  same  distance  in  the  other  direction. 
I  shall  come  down  to  see  you  all  at  the  first  opportunity — 
and  maybe  you’ll  come  to  visit  New  Haven  even  sooner. 
Do  if  you  can  ! 

And  now  that  there  are  so  many  of  us  in  Holyoke, 
you’ll  almost  have  to  stop  off  here  some  day,  won’t  you? 
Onl)^  please  be  sure  to  tell  me  so  I  can  plan  to  be  here,  too, 
and  show  you  around. 

Billy  Conrad  seems  to  be  making  a  great  success  of 
her  very  responsible  position.  Certainly  she’s  won  every- 
bodys’  heart  and  I’m  very  proud  of  her.  Unfortunately, 
Dorothy  Deming  comes  just  as  I  leave,  but  as  she  flits 
home  to  New  Haven  and  I  flit  up  this  way,  we  ought  to 
meet  occasionally. 

I  trust  everything  is  going  nicely  with  you  all.  It  was 
such  a  joy  to  see  you  in  June.  My  love  to  everyone, 
especially  Miss  Maxwell,  if  she  is  around  there. 

P.  S. — I’m  thrilled  to  pieces  at  my  first  white  P.  H. 
uniforms ! 

From  Mrs.  John  A.  Nelson  (Dorothy  P.  Stockton,  ’20) 

With  a  horrible  hotel  pen  I  filled  out  the  little  card — 
I  waited  until  I  got  out  of  Russia  so  would  be  quite  sure 
you  received  it,  for  the  Bolos  are  getting  quite  nasty  about 
incoming  and  outgoing  mail,  especially  American,  as  they 
connect  us  all  with  the  A.  R.  A.,  which  they  hate. 

We  are  on  our  way  home,  though  it  is  hard  to  realize. 
These  last  two  years  have  been  short  yet  so  different.  I 
am  glad  to  be  coming  home  and  yet  even  before  I  left 
Djalal-Ogly  I  was  homesick  for  my  job  and  the  kids.  These 
last  two  years  have  been  the  happiest  and  most  interesting 
in  my  whole  life  and  I  did  hate  to  leave — still  home  and 
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the  bathtub  will  seem  nice.  Hot  water  coming  out  of  a 
faucet,  Oh  my  !  Oh  my  ! ! ! 

We  are  leaving  here  Friday  for  Vienna  via  the  Danube. 
We  will  knock  around  Europe  a  short  while  and  December 
second  will  'see  us  back  in  New  York.  I  am  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  seeing  you  and  hearing  all  the  news. 

From  Margaret  Lind  (’21) 

Toronto,  October  6,  1924. 

I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  in  this  case  it  seems  it 
is  absolutely  necessary.  In  order  to  register  as  a  graduate 
nurse  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  it  is  required  that  this 
application  for  registration  should  be  signed  by  you. 

I  am  also  sorry  that  it  should  have  to  be  done  upon  such 
short  notice,  as  it  must  be  in.  at  the  Parliament  Buildings 
before  November  the  tenth. 

We  were  so  glad  to  see  Dorothy  Black  again  and  to 
hear  all  the  P.  H.  news.  Speaking  of  news !  If  I  ever 
hear  that  Ida  Northey  or  anyone  else  has  received  her 
“Quarterly  Magazine”  before  I  do  mine,  I  worry  terribly 
for  fear  I  am  going  to  be  the  one  missed.  Which  would 
be  a  calamity. 

I  have  just  had  a  Miss  King,  a  Toronto  girl,  and  a 
graduate  of  last  year’s  class  at  the  Presbyterian,  working 
with  me  as  a  student,  observing  the  work  of  our  depart¬ 
ment.  She  is  taking  the  Public  Health  course  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

From  Mrs.  G.  W.  Tsilka  (Katherina  B.  Stephanova  (’98) 

Tirana  Hospital,  Tirana,  Albania,  Sept.  12,  1924. 

Yesterday  I  received  your  letter  and  the  notification  to 
register  before  the  12th  of  September.  Your  letter  written 
in  July  has  wandered  all  over  the  Balkan  States  before  it 
has  found  me.  Am  sorry  for  the  lost  time,  because  I  would 
have  liked  to  be  registered. 

During  the  late  war  the  Red  Cross  of  America  had 
founded  a  well  equipped  hospital  here  in  Tirana.  On  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Red  Cross  doctors  and  nurses  the  hospital 
was  entrusted  to  a  native  doctor  who,  not  having  a  trained 
nurse,  sent  for  me  to  take  charge  of  the  nurses’  work.  We 
have  60  patients.  The  doctor  is  a  very  efficient  surgeon. 
We  have  operations  every  two  or  three  days.  I  am  very 
glad  for  this  work,  especially  now  in  my  widowhood  it  is 
comforting  to  lose  one’s  self  in  hospital  work. 
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Miss  Young,  pardon  me  if  it  is  too  much,  letting  me 
know  what  Materia  Medica  and  medical  dictionary  is  being 
used  in  the  P.  H. 

From  Frances  Weather ston  (’01) 

We  are  all  very  happy  and  contented  here  and  all  de¬ 
lighted  that  we  came  over.  We  are  very  busy  with  our 
garden,  etc.,  and  have  been  having  some  nice  trips  in  a 
Ford  car  about  the  Island. 

We  have  a  Sicilian  man  cook  who  is  very  good  and  a 
gardener  and  we  do  the  rest  of  the  work  ourselves,  which 
is  a  real  pleasure.  The  floors  are  all  tiled  and  the  stairs 
marble,  so  the  villa  is  very  easy  to  keep  clean.  We  have  a 
wonderful  view  of  Mount  Etna,  which  is  constantly  chang¬ 
ing  and  adds  to  the  interest.  We  are  high  up  above  the 
sea  though  quite  near.  The  season  is  from  October  to 
the  first  of  May  but  much  the  nicest  time  to  be  here  is 
February,  March  and  April.  The  flowers,  etc.,  are  at  their 
best  then. 

I  had  a  letter  from  Miss  Maxwell  some  time  ago  in 
which  she  said  she  was  coming  to  Italy  this  winter  and 
expected  to  see  Sicily.  The  other  day  I  had  a  letter  from 
Miss  Fehrman,  with  whom  she  is  staying  in  Switzerland 
and  she  wrote  that  they  might  both  come  here  this  winter. 
I  sent  them  the  addresses  of  some  very  good  and  reasonable 
hotels  and  pensions. 

From  Elizabeth  M.  Phillips  (’08) 

How  I  ever  missed  your  note  and  card  is  beyond  me, 
excepting  that  it  probably  came  when  I  was  so  rushed  and 
busy  and  was  thrust  aside.  I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  for 
this  enrollment  and  that  I’ll  be  included  with  the  rest  of 
the  “old  guard.”  Colonel  Brewer  told  me  about  the  list, 
etc.,  and  of  course  I  want  to  be  there,  too,  if  anything  hap¬ 
pens. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Brewer  spent  August  here  at  Valley 
and  I  considered  them  my  pet  “Dudes”  and  enjoyed  them 
tremendously.  They  are  both  darlings  and  were  great 
favorites  here  and  I  simply  hated  to  see  them  go. 

I  have  just  come  in  from  a  pack  trip  in  the  mountains 
after  a  wonderful  summer  of  hard  work  here  on  the  ranch. 
Out  there  in  the  hills  we  would  sleep  from  8:30  P.  M.  until 
6:30  A.  M.,  right  on  the  ground  in  our  little  teepees  and  I 
never  got  cold  although  my  tin  cup  of  water  would  freeze 
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up  every  night,  but  I  was  well  protected  with  a  large  hot 
stone  and  water  bag  as  well  as  a  thousand  blankets  more 
or  less.  The  days  were  mostly  glorious  and  we  hunted 
through  the  forests  for  elk  and  deer,  succeeding  in  shooting 
a  big  buck  deer,  but  after  helping  to  dress  it  out  I  could 
not  eat  a  bit  of  it.  We  imagined  we  were  in  the  heart  of 
Africa  and  had  a  marvelous  time  sneaking  along,  never 
talking  but  using  an  improvised  sign  language  for  com¬ 
munication.  Once  we  were  caught  on.  the  mountain  side 
in  a  blinding  snowstorm,  and  you  can  imagine  how  quickly 
we  back-tracked  for  camp. 

Our  school  opens  today,  20  boys  and  four  masters,  so 
there  are  busy  times  ahead  of  us. 
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ETRETAT 

Etretat  again  sends  greetings  to  her  friends,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Unit.  The  little  village  designated  in  all  the 
guide  books  as  “The  Gem  of  the  Normandy  Coast”  was 
flooded  with  sunshine,  her  calm  sea  and  white  cliffs  looking 
just  the  same  as  on  a  clear  day  in  August,  1918.  No  uni¬ 
forms  !  In  their  place  bright  blazers  and  white  tennis  togs 
of  the  many  youthful  Britishers  taking  their  way  down  the 
“Canteen  Road”  to  the  courts,  known  now  only  as  the 
route  de  Criqetot.  It  is  just  the  same,  however,  as  when 
we  marched  along  it  in  Church  Parade  to  hear  dear  Padre 
Johnstone  preach. 

On  the  beach  there  is  one  spot  that  is  ours,  the  Memor¬ 
ial  seat  of  granite,  circular  in  shape,  which  is  always  well 
patronized  by  the  villagers.  I  have  seen  eight  of  them 
crowded  into  it  at  eventide,  telling  each  other  the  news  of 
the  day.  On  either  end,  carved  in  the  stone,  it  bears  the 
inscription:  “A  Etretat — No.  1.  General  (Presbyterian,  U. 
S.  A.)  Hospital  B.  E.  F.  Souvenir  1917-1918.”  (We  think 
it  should  be  1919.)  This  mistake  will  be  rectified  shortly. 

Mme.  Landolt  has  resigned  from  the  management  of 
the  Hotel  Plage  and  her  daughter  has  taken  her  place, 
though  Madame  comes  in  every  evening  and  is  always  on 
hand  to  greet  her  old  friends.  Monsieur  Flamont  died  last 
spring  and  Monsieur  Jr.  with  flowing  tie  has  succeeded  him 
in  the  shop.  Mile.  Leprete,  now  Madame  Jeanne,  seems 
must  happy  and  the  “business”  has  grown  considerably. 
Everyone’s  former  and  special  laundress  sends  “bon  Sou¬ 
venir”  and  you  will  know  who  she  is,  sans  doubt.  Mme. 
LeMaestre  sends  greetings  to  her  friends,  and  proudly  says 
“Marcel  is  going  to  his  military  duties  this  autumn ;  see 
how  strong  and  big  he  has  grown !”  We  remember  he  was 
threatened  with  T.  B.  and  rejoice. 

Renee  at  the  Patisserie  still  helps  there  in  the  summer 
time  though  she  is  happily  married  and  lives  at  Les  Loges ; 
the  crowded  shop  fades  away  when  a  member  of  the  Unit 
appears,  and  for  Renee  it  is  again  a  glimpse  of  tea  time  in 
war  time. 

Madame  Venet  sends  her  love  to  you  all;  she  is  in 
deep  mourning  for  her  brother  who  was  killed  by  an  auto¬ 
mobile  on  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris,  last  spring. 

The  “Printemps,”  the  little  fruit  seller,  Monsieur  Teta, 
now  the  town  crier,  Madame  Enz,  all  wanted  to  hear  about 
their  friends,  and  how  their  faces  light  up  with  genuine 
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joy  when  they  see  one  of  us !  Renee  Teta  is  now  instructor 
of  calesthenics  in  a  girls’  school  at  Havre  (thanks  for  this 
is  due  Mrs.  Hobbs  who  had  her  educated  along  these  lines). 

Making  two  trips  to  Etretat  lately,  the  writer  each  time 
met  on  the  train  a  former  member  of  the  personnel,  Mc- 
Coon  of  the  Transportation  Office,  and  Werner  of  Officer’s 
Hospital,  both  so  full  of  joy  at  sight  of  the  old  familiar 
roads  and  cliffs,  so  the  little  town  has  buried  itself  in  our 
hearts  for  all  time.  I  found  Alexandre  at  Benoiville,  grown 
to  be  a  tall,  good-looking  boy,  his  peg-leg  has  been  changed 
frequently,  consequently  he  stands  quite  straight.  All  who 
were  so  interested  in  the  little  chap  will  be  glad  to  have 
that  news. 

The  ‘‘Tommies’  ”  graves  are  most  beautifully  cared  for, 
the  wooden  crosses  have  been  replaced  by  headstones  bear¬ 
ing  the  insignia  of  the  regiment,  as  well  as  the  name. 
Flowers  in  great  profusion  grow  at  the  base  of  the  stones, 
the  rest  of  the  mound  being  covered  with  grass.  The  space 
from  which  all  our  American  dead,  including  Miss  Roberts, 
were  removed  and  sent  home,  has  been  consecrated  to  their 
memory  by  the  British,  the  entire  plot  grassed  over  and 
is  to  remain  sacred  to  them  for  all  time.  A  cross  of  granite, 
on  the  front  of  which  a  sword  has  been  placed,  towers  high 
and  keeps  guard  over  all  those  we  cared  for  and  remember 
and  who  went  “West.”  In  the  old  Xllth  century  church 
a  chapel  has  been  dedicated  “To  the  memory  of  the  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  of  Etretat  who  died  for  their  country,  and  to 
the  Soldiers  of  the  British  Army  who  lie  in  the  cemetery.” 
Justly  named  “Hamlet  of  the  setting  sun”  where  could  one 
find  a  more  beautiful  resting  place  for  these  who  doing 
“their  bit”  gave  all?  And  here  a  monument  invisible  and 
lasting  has  been  raised  in  the  hearts  of  the  villagers  to  you, 
Members  of  the  Unit,  whom  they  will  ever  welcome  and 
love,  for  your  sympathy  and  help  during  their  darkest  days. 
A  spot  hallowed  to  us  by  sufferings  and  joys  and  where  a 
part  of  us  will  always  remain.  Etretat ! 

Emily  Clatworthy. 
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RE-ENTERING  THE  STATES 

Under  new  regulations  in  effect  since  July  1,  it  has  be¬ 
come  more  difficult  for  persons  not  American  citizens  to 
enter  the  United  States  on  the  Canadian  border.  Canadians 
going  up  to  Canada  for  a  trip,  even  though  they  have  lived 
here  for  many  years,  should  be  sure  they  have  proper  papers 
to  prove  on  re-entry  that  they  are  American  residents,  other¬ 
wise  on  returning  to  the  States  they  are  very  liable  to 
have  to  register  at  Ellis  Island  and  be  considered  in  the 
immigration  quota. 

A  receipt  for  the  $8  head  tax  paid  on  entering  the 
United  States  on  a  previous  occasion  ensures  admission.  An 
American  certificate  of  registration  is  sufficient ;  this  is 
issued  at  Ellis  Island;  or  an  American  Consul  may  issue 
the  required  certificate  as  one  crosses  the  border  into  Can¬ 
ada.  Every  person  should  carry  a  proper  identification. 

Americans  returning  to  the  United  States  are  being 
asked  to  show  their  birth  certificate  or  certificates  of  natur¬ 
alization. — Mt.  Sinai  Alumnae  News. 


EXCHANGES  RECEIVED 

The  Quarterly  Record,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
Johns  Hopkins  Nurses’  Alumnae  Magazine. 

Boston  City  Hospital  Nurses’  Alumnae  Quarterly. 

Peter  Bent  Brigham  Alumnae  News. 

Manhattan  State  Hospital  Alumnae  News,  Bellevue 
Hospital,  New  York  City. 

St.  Luke’s  Alumnae  Bulletin,  New  York  City. 

Mt.  Sinai  Alumnae  News. 

Ecole  Florence  Nightingale,  Bordeaux,  France. 

New  York  Training  School  for  Nurses. 

The  Mydriatic,  Clifton  Springs  Sanitorium. 

The  Alumnae  Journal  of  the  New  York  City  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing. 

New  York  Nursery  and  Child’s  Hospital. 

The  Hemostat,  Cincinnati. 

News  Letter,  Roberts  College,  Constantinople. 
Quarterly  Journal  for  Chinese  Nurses. 
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MISS  MEIKLEJOHN  LEAVING  PROVINCE 

Director  of  Public  Health  Nursing  Services  of  N.  B.  Resigns 

Miss  Harriet  T.  Meiklejohn,  B.A.,  R.N.,  director  of 
public  health  nursing  services  of  New  Brunswick  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  John  Health  Centre  and  its  public  health 
nursing  activities  since  its  organization  has  tendered  her 
resignation  from  both  these  activities,  the  resignation  to 
take  effect  on  or  about  December  1.  Miss  Huilota  Dyke- 
man  has  been  appointed  acting  director  of  nursing  services 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Health 
Centre  at  their  meeting  this  week  will  ask  her  to  take  over 
temporarily  at  least  Miss  Meiklejohn’s  duties  at  the  Health 
Centre. 

Throughout  the  province  Miss  Meiklejohn’s  resigna¬ 
tion  will  be  heard  of  with  very  great  regret,  but  it  has 
been  tendered  owing  to  family  reasons.  For  more  than  a 
year  Miss  Meiklejohn  has  been  considering  leaving  New 
Brunswick  to  be  as  near  her  home  in  Toronto  as  possible 
and  a  few  weeks  ago  she  accepted  the  superintendency  of 
the  hospital  and  nurses’  training  school  of  the  St.  Cath¬ 
arine’s  General  Public  Hospital  where  a  constructive  pro¬ 
gram  is  about  to  be  undertaken.  The  governors  of  the  St. 
Catharine’s  hospital  have  been  seeking  an  official  of  Miss 
Meiklejohn’s  outstanding  ability  and  are  indeed  fortunate 
in  securing  her  services.  Miss  Meiklejohn  has  had  several 
calls  during  the  last  year  or  eighteen  months,  one  of  which 
came  from  the  Massachusetts  Halifax  Commission  only  a 
short  time  ago.  While  this  position  was  in  every  way  in¬ 
viting,  nevertheless  it  was  still  further  from  her  home  than 
St.  John  and  Miss  Meiklejohn  did  not  consider  it. 

Does  Good  Work 

It  is  in  no  way  over-stating  the  case  to  say  that  Miss 
Meiklejohn  has  accomplished  wonderful  work  in  New 
Brunswick  from  the  Public  Health  nursing  standpoint, 
when  the  scarcity  of  public  health  nurses  and  the  scarcity 
of  funds  to  develop  the  service  are  considered.  The  financial 
help  which  made  it  possible  to  organize  the  nursing  service 
that  has  been  carried  on  during  the  last  three  or  four  years 
by  the  Department  of  Health  has  been  very  largely  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  New  Brunswick  division  of  the  Canadian 
Red  Cross  with  supplementary  gifts  from  the  Women’s  In¬ 
stitutes,  Daughters  of  the  Empire  and  from  certain  cities 
and  towns.  That  the  money  has  been  forthcoming  has 
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been  due  in  a  very  great  degree  to  the  personal  appeals 
which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  Miss  Meikle- 
john. 

Not  the  least  of  her  work  in  the  province  has  been  that 
in  connection  with  the  organization  and  development  of 
that  very  important  asset  to  the  city,  the  Health  Centre. 
That  institution  as  it  stands  today,  finished,  inside  and  out 
and  completely  furnished ;  the  establishment  of  the  many 
and  diversified  clinics  for  the  poor  of  the  city,  the  co-ordina¬ 
tion  and  co-operation  of  the  various  units  of  public  health 
work  carried  on  in  St.  John;  all  these  have  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  untiring  and  skilled  efforts  of  Miss  Meiklejohn 
who  finds  it  necessary  to  sever  her  connection  with  it. 

Miss  Meiklejohn  is  leaving  with  a  great  deal  of  regret 
as  she  realizes  that  she  has  put  into  the  work  in  New 
Brunswick  what  are  probably  three  of  the  best  years  of  her 
life  work  and  were  it  not  for  the  calls  of  family  ties  she 
would  have  liked  to  remain.  She  will  watch  with  unfailing 
interest  the  future  progress  of  this  institution  with  which 
she  has  been  so  closely  allied. 

Minister’s  Tribute 

When  asked  last  evening  if  he  had  anything  to  say 
concerning  Miss  Meiklejohn’s  resignation,  Hon.  Dr.  W. 
F.  Roberts,  Minister  of  Health,  remarked  that  he  most 
sincerely  regretted  that  she  had  found  it  necessary  at  this 
particular  moment  to  withdraw  from  the  New  Brunswick 
field,  for  while  she  had  been  a  wonderful  help  in  developing 
the  public  health  nursing  field  from  a  pioneer  condition 
to  its  present  status  and  while  it  was  largely  her  work  that 
had  made  the  Health  Centre  possible,  she  was  leaving  at  a 
time  when  she  was  most  needed  and  when  the  harvest  of 
her  work  was  ready  to  glean.  Dr.  Roberts  said  Miss  Mei¬ 
klejohn  had  been  a  most  faithful,  energetic,  painstaking  and 
efficient  official  and  her  place  in  the  New  Brunswick  field 
would  be  hard  to  fill. — The  Telegraph-Journal,  St.  John, 
N.  B. 
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THE  AGE  OF  SPECIALISTS 

My  nose  and  throat  were  troubling  me, 
I  called  on  Doctor  Denty. 

He  said,  “I’m  only  chest  and  lungs,” 

Then  to  the  X-ray  went  he, 

Gazed  at  my  innards,  shook  his  head, 
And  sent  a  bill  for  twenty. 

And  relayed  me  to  Doctor  Pond, 

A  surgeon  of  renown, 

Whose  specialty  was  eyes  and  ears, 

He  told  me  with  a  frown, 

And  pinched  and  poked  me  once  or  twice, 
Suggesting  Doctor  Brown. 

This  visit  cost  me  fifty  bucks, 

And  Doctor  Brown  was  double, 

And  yet  no  cause  he  seemed  to  find 
For  my  peculiar  trouble, 

But  sent  me  chasing  Doctor  Gray — 
Another  costly  bubble. 

He  took  two  hundred  iron  men 
Without  an  eyelash  quiver. 

To  pay  the  rent  the  following  month 
I  had  to  sell  my  flivver. 

I  suffered  still.  You  see  HIS  work 
Was  (stet)  the  GALL  and  liver. 

So  clearly  marked,  their  separate  fields ! 
Now  don’t  you  think  it  funny 

That  each  one  was  a  specialist 
In  probing  for  my  money? 

A  wiser  man,  I  went  back  home 
And  cured  my  cold  with  honey. 

Blanche  D.  Small. 
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NEWS  ITEMS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  Sage  announced  the  marriage  of 
their  daughter  Sarah  to  Mr.  Gustav  Lurman  Stewart,  Jr., 
on  Saturday,  the  fourth  of  October,  at  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

Miss  Amy  May  Hilliard,  formerly  Superintendent  of 
the  Samaritan  Hospital,  Troy,  was  married  to  Mr.  Henry 
Colvin  on  Wednesday,  the  fifth  of  November. 

Dr.  Frank  J.  McGowan  has  opened  an  office  at  100 
East  66th  Street,  and  Dr.  Gilbert  E.  Haggart  at  34  East 
51st  Street. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Colton  Wells  announce  the  arrival 
of  a  son,  John  Colton,  Jr.,  on  November  29,  1924. 

Miss  Monk,  Director  of  Nurses  at  the  London  Hos¬ 
pital,  London,  England,  paid  us  a  visit  in  December.  She 
was  a  guest  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  was  also 
visiting  Cleveland,  Boston,  Washington  and  other  places. 

Friends  of  Miss  Alice  Keith  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that 
she  has  been  ill,  but  is  now  on  the  road  to  recovery  and 
visiting  Mrs.  James  H.  Keith  (Frances  Fargo,  A.B.,  ’20) 
at  Evanston,  Illinois. 
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CHRISTMAS,  1924 

350  Boys  and  Girls  Asked  to  Hospital’s  Christmas  Festival 
— Toys,  Useful  Gifts  and  All  Kinds  of  “Goodies”  to  be 
Provided  For  Small  Wards — “Old  Bachelor” 

Gives  Dolls 

(From  the  New  York  Tribune) 

Children  who  are  charges  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
Seventieth  Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  are  to  have  a 
Christmas  party  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  3:30,  when  Miss 
Annie  M.  Thomas  of  the  hospital’s  social  service  depart¬ 
ment,  will  entertain  350  boys  and  girls,  mostly  residents 
of  the  upper  East  Side. 

Each  child  will  get  a  Christmas  stocking  containing 
a  cap,  mittens,  gloves  or  underwear  as  well  as  toys.  In 
addition,  there  will  be  cornucopias  filled  with  fruit  and 
candy.  Friends  of  the  hospital  have  given  liberally  of  toys 
and  money  for  the  event.  A  huge  Christmas  tree  will  be 
set  up  in  the  dispensary,  where  the  out-patient  clinic  is  held, 
and  Dean  Sage,  president  of  the  hospital,  will  give  an 
address  of  welcome. 

Mrs.  James  Gamble  Rogers  will  conduct  the  singing 
of  Christmas  carols.  There  will  be  an  entertainment  by 
Buffano’s  marionettes,  and  the  children  will  repeat  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  flag.  On  Wednesday  the  tree  will 
be  moved  to  the  Children’s  Ward,  where  another  party 
will  be  given  for  the  smaller  children  who  are  unable  to 
attend  the  one  in  the  dispensary. 

A  feature  of  the  party  is  the  $50  worth  of  dolls  an¬ 
nually  contributed  by  “Old  Bachelor”  to  the  children.  The 
bachelor,  who  is  seventy  years  old,  is  not  wealthy  and 
prefers  not  to  reveal  his  identity  except  to  John  F.  Bush, 
Superintendent  of  the  hospital,  through  whom  he  makes 
the  contribution. 

The  “Tribune”  only  states  half  the  truth 
For  the  other  half  you  must  go  to  Ruth  ; 

Mr.  Bush  doesn’t  know,  but  is  willing  to  gamble 

That  the  “man  of  seventy”  is  known  to  Miss  Campbell. 
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WHAT  THE  ASSOCIATION  D’HYGIENE  SOCIALE  DE 
L’AISNE  IS  DOING  IN  FRANCE 

BULLETIN 

October-November 

It  would  be  much  easier  to  write  a  book  than  a  bul¬ 
letin  because  we  are  so  busy  every  day  and  there  is  so 
much  happening  that  each  day  would  make  a  chapter  and 
30  chapters  make  a  good  size  volume  as  a  rule.  But  a 
synopsis  is  another  matter  and  it  is  hard  indeed  to  pick 
out  the  happenings  that  will  appeal  to  the  friends  of  our 
Association.  However,  outstanding  events,  as  we  look 
hurriedly  back  over  the  months  are  “Baby  Shows”  and 
prefets. 

First  come,  first  served  and  so  we  will  tell  you  about: 

Baby  Shows 

We  had  twelve  of  them;  they  have  all  been  successful 
and  yet  they  have  been  varied  in  style.  But  if  you  are 
under  the  impression  that  a  baby  show  is  something  to  be 
taken  lightly  and  thought  in  the  least  unimportant,  then 
come  to  France  and  see  what  an  official  event  it  is  in  the 
life  of  our  little  villages. 

All  of  the  babies  who  had  obtained  a  certain  percentage 
of  attendance  at  the  well  baby  clinic  received  a  diploma. 
Most  of  the  babies  had  magnificently  decorated  carriages; 
some  of  the  villages  gave  their  mothers  and  toddlers  a 
little  party ;  some  of  them  had  music  to  march  to,  but  all  of 
them  enjoyed  their  fete  and  were  very  proud  of  their  babies. 
Let  me  describe  for  you  the  last  show  of  the  season. 

Scene 

A  little  village  buried  in  between  two  hills,  every  house 
of  which  is  new  because  not  a  vestige  of  this  village  re¬ 
mained  after  the  war ;  three  hundred  inhabitants,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  autumn  day. 

The  village  is  of  the  type  well  known  in  France,  com¬ 
posed  of  one  street  stretching  for  at  least  a  mile.  The 
rendezvous  for  the  departure  of  the  procession  was  at  one 
extreme  end  of  the  village.  Here  were  gathered  practically 
the  entire  population  and  not  only  that,  but  part  of  the 
population  of  a  neighboring  village,  in  the  person  of  its 
band. 

The  music  proudly  led  the  way.  The  Maire  and  the 
members  of  his  municipal  council  together  with  the  doctor 
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and  the  nurse  of  the  Association  fell  in  behind.  Then  came 
the  mothers  with  their  decorated  baby  carriages  and  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  rear  the  grandmothers  and  grandfathers  and  the 
rest  of  the  relatives. 

The  parade  was  from  one  end  of  the  village  to  the 
other  and  then  back  again  to  the  decorated  barrack  which 
was  called  “La  salle  des  Fetes.”  There  everybody  as¬ 
sembled  ;  the  mothers  and  babies  and  toddlers  in  the  front 
row.  They  were  addressed  by  the  doctor,  who  explained 
to  them  the  value  of  the  baby  clinic  and  baby  care,  and 
then  presented  them  with  their  diplomas.  The  Maire  of 
the  village,  with  all  the  members  of  his  municipal  council 
standing  behind  him,  also  addressed  the  mothers  and  told 
them  that  it  was  their  duty  to  help  the  village  to  maintain 
the  organization  that  had  been  started  by  the  American 
Committee.  Between  the  speeches  there  was  music  by 
the  band  and  very  good  music  too,  and  after  the  speeches 
the  jury  judged  the  decorated  baby  carriages  and  the 
mothers  and  the  musicians  were  offered  refreshment  by 
the  village  authorities. 

Can  you  picture  them,  these  mothers  of  devastated 
France,  who  are  beginning  to  come  back  to  a  normal  life, 
and  who  are  losing  a  little  the  careworn  expression  of  war 
days? 

And  the  health  of  the  babies  and  indeed  of  all  the 
children  would  repay  any  one  for  long  days  of  hard  work 
if  such  repayment  were  necessary. 

Prefets 

We  say  “Prefets,”  but  indeed  there  was  a  Prefet  and 
a  Sous-Prefet  and  a  dozen  members  of  the  State  Council, 
and  they  paid  us  an  all-day  visit  so  as  to  study  our  work. 
We  took  them  to  our  rural  centers  and  we  showed  them  our 
modestly  equipped  health  centers ;  we  explained  to  them 
what  we  were  doing  and  why  we  were  doing  it ;  they,  too, 
assisted  at  a  baby  show  and  at  the  bains-douches ;  they 
questioned  the  scholars  on  the  course  they  had  received 
on  puericulture  and  they  left  us  at  6  o’clock  in  the  evening 
showing  evidence  of  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  understand¬ 
ing.  And  they  proved  this  a  few  days  later  by  voting  us  a 
contribution  of  30,000  fr.  from  the  State  when  we  had  only 
asked  for  20,000. 

Extension 

The  money  voted  by  the  Conseil  General  was  given 
with  express  wish  that  the  Association  d’Hygiene  Sociale 
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de  l’Aisne  would  make  a  plan  for  the  extension  of  its  work 
to  other  parts  of  the  department.  The  Association  is  very 
flattered  by  this  request  and  is  at  present  studying  the 
means  of  agreeing  to  it,  but  the  two  great  difficulties  in 
sight  are  personnel  and  money. 

We  have  not  yet  enough  money  to  continue  our  work 
as  it  is  at  present,  but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  refuse 
to  make  an  effort  to  extend  to  parts  of  the  Aisne  where 
there  is  no  hygiene  service.  Personnel  is  perhaps  even 
harder  to  find  than  money  because  we  realize  very  strongly 
that  if  our  work  has  been  appreciated  and  accepted  by  all 
parties  and  all  classes  it  is  because  we  have  had  a  prop¬ 
erly  trained  personnel,  and  we  do  not  want  to  imperil 
the  work  or  to  lose  our  good  name  by  trying  to  develop  with 
an  inferior  personnel,  and  we  all  know  how  hard  it  is  to  get 
well  trained  nurses,  especially  those  fitted  for  public  health 
work,  but  we  have  surmounted  many  difficulties  and  we 
are  going  to  find  a  way  to  conquer  this  one. 

Perhaps  next  month  we  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  where 
our  next  development  will  be. 

Good  News 

The  100,000  fr.  voted  by  the  States  is  actually  in  our 
bank  account. 

We  have  been  granted  a  small  subvention  of  500  fr.  for 
our  pre-natal  clinics. 

We  have  received  the  sum  of  4,000  fr.  for  our  nourris- 
sons  clinics. 

Two  of  the  new  town  halls  being  built  in  our  villages 
have  included  a  health  center  in  their  plans. 

The  little  village  of  Blerancourt  had  a  fete  recently 
and  sold  favors  for  the  benefit  of  the  Association  and  col¬ 
lected  300  fr.  to  be  used  to  buy  material  for  baby  clothes, 
which  will  be  made  by  the  women  of  the  village. 


HALL  HAPPENINGS 

For  several  days  before  Hallowe’en  Eve  the  Hall 
teemed  with  excitement.  Everyone  was  preparing  for  the 
great  event  of  the  Fall  term,  namely,  the  masquerade.  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  Eve  came  at  last.  The  assembly  hall  was  a  mass 
of  orange  streamers  and  gay  festoons.  Shoals  of  corn  and 
gaudy  pumpkins  added  to  the  scene,  and  witches  reigned 
supreme  in  their  cave  at  the  farther  end  of  the  hall. 
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In  the  reception  room  huge  baskets  of  red  apples  and 
a  cheery  fire  on  the  hearth  greeted  the  guests. 

At  nine  o’clock  the  music  started  and  the  fun  began. 
At  the  door  Miss  Young,  in  a  clown  suit  of  royal  purple, 
acted  the  hostess  in  her  usual  charming  manner  and  made 
everyone  feel  most  welcome.  Speculations  as  to  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  dancers  created  a  great  deal  of  fun,  and  oh  what 
startling  revelations  were  made  at  ten  o’clock  when  the 
signal  to  unmask  was  given!  Daring  Fiji  Island  maidens 
turned  out  to  be  dignified  head  nurses,  and  merry  clowns 
serious  minded  seniors. 

Refreshments  suitable  to  the  occasion  were  in  abund¬ 
ance,  and  everyone  partook  accordingly.  When  midnight 
came  and  the  fun  was  over  it  was  agreed  by  common  con¬ 
sent  that  it  was  the  best  dance  that  we  had  ever  had. 

Alexander  has  been  sick.  For  several  weeks  in  the 
late  fall  our  loyal  friend  (without  whom  we  are  sure  the 
Hall,  if  not  the  hospital,  could  not  run)  was  very  ill  at 
home.  Fortunately  he  has  sufficiently  recovered  to  be 
back  at  his  old  place. 

The  Hospital  assumed  its  usual  festive  air  for  the  holi¬ 
days,  the  wards  were  beautiful  with  their  gay  Christmas 
trees  and  wreaths. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  about  our  splendid 
new  hospital  and  recently  all  the  literature  about  it  has 
come  out.  The  School  of  Nursing  feels  very  honored  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  have  chosen  our  pin  as  the  insignia 
to  decorate  all  the  booklets. 

The  students  practiced  for  the  carol  singing  in  the  Hos¬ 
pital  this  year,  beginning  December  1st.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  Ernest,  Carter  is  ill  and  was  unable  to  help  us  this 
year.  Miss  Kaltenbach  and  Miss  Townsend  came  to  the 
rescue.  During  the  last  week  Miss  Whipple  led  us.  After 
the  practice  Miss  Young  told  us  about  the  first  time  the 
nurses  sang  the  carols,  on  Christmas  Eve,  1917,  and  of  how 
from  that  singing  together  came  the  request  to  Miss  Max¬ 
well  for  singing  at  Morning  Prayers.  Miss  Whipple  was 
in  the  school  at  this  time. 

That  the  time  in  training  really  flies  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  1925  students  have  already  finished 
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their  services  and  are  appearing  resplendent  in  white  shoes 
and  stockings,  cuffs  and  the  long  sought  for  pins. 

Miss  Dorothy  Nash  has  returned  to  P.  H.  to  take  the 
course  in  Anaesthesia. 

Several  weeks  ago  we  were  rudely  awakened  from 
our  slumbers  by  a  great  crash  of  glass  and  what  seemed 
to  be  a  miniature  earthquake.  The  morning  revealed  the 
cause;  Miss  Maxwell’s  picture  had  fallen  from  the  wall. 
Though  the  frame  and  glass  were  shattered  the  canvas 
fortunately  remained  unharmed.  While  it  is  being  mended 
the  Board  of  Directors  very  kindly  lent  us  the  impressive 
portrait  of  Mr.  Sloane  for  a  short  time.  We  hope  that 
soon  the  old  picture  so  dear  to  us  all  will  be  back  in  its 
accustomed  place. 

Older  students  and  graduates  returning  are  missing  a 
familiar  face  among  us,  for  Miss  Morrison  has  resigned 
her  position  in  the  School  Office  to  become  Director  of 
Nurses  in  the  Rochester  General  Hospital.  Knowing  her 
ability  and  efficiency  in  instructing  student  nurses  we  feel 
that  our  loss  is  decidedly  their  gain  and  our  every  wish  and 
assurance  of  success  go  with  her.  In  her  place  has  come 
Miss  Winifred  Kaltenbach,  whom  we  have  known  and  loved 
as  Head  Nurse  in  the  Children’s  Ward.  To  her  we  give  a 
welcome  and  hearty  co-operation.  These  changes  have  in 
turn  necessitated  the  appointment  of  a  new  head  nurse 
for  the  Children’s  Ward,  which  position  is  being  temporarily 
filled  by  one  of  our  students,  Miss  Mary  Stead. 

The  holiday  season  is  bringing  not  only  Christmas  gifts 
but  the  promise  that  in  the  near  future  we  are  to  have 
some  new  lights  in  our  Assembly  Hall  which  will  make 
our  home  more  attractive.  Also  there  are  rumors  of  a 
clock  for  the  Assembly  Hall,  the  various  advantages  of 
which  are  obvious. 
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